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“Consumption on a wide scale, the mass 


consumption we need today, can be 


brought about only through better selling 


back of the actual point of sale—only 


through creating the type of products that 


quickly ‘hit the spot’ with consumers and 


with a large number of them.” 


Alvin E. Dodd, 
Vice-President, Kroger Baking & Grocery Cé 























HARD CANDY WRAPPING 
PROBLEMS 





Unique Features 


Machinery 


for 


Double 


and 


Single Fan Tail 











Compact, Tight and 
Beautiful Wrapping 


with 


PAPER ~« CELLOPHANE 
“ACMA” 


MARIO TANZI & BROS... INC. 
Automatic Wrapping and Filling Machinery 


348 Commercial Street 
Boston, Mass... U.S. A. 
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EJJENTIAL OILS 





and Kindred Products 


cmon hy 


O:. fine fruity aroma, 


o> ae. TE te 


these new additions to 
L1 our line retain the lus- 
cious aroma of the fruit 
longer than ordinary 


Na tura / oils, even when exposed 


to the air or sub- 
O1 Is jected to heat in manu- 


facturing. 





Consult Us for Any Desired Information 














| DODGE AND OLCOTT COMPANY | 
q 180 or Sth New City 


of the hou eae _ quality of its produc 
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The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 














and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 
POLICY: Tue Manuracruring CoNFECTIONER is essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium omly for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THe Manuracrurinc CoNnFEcTIONER are open omly for messages regarding t 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 
logical buvers. f 
This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in THe Manuracturinc CoNnFECTIONER are 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 
consideration. 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT CONFECTIONERS’ SUPPLIES 
ie NN oo a Ses d pasa thee nea neeeasAseesase> 59 MISC. RAW MATERIALS 
Economy Air Conditioning Equipment................ 63 Atlas Plastic Food Colors.................. 02.66.0000 60 
Greer Confectioners’ Machinery .....................+5- 14 re wary rnin PAPRSAR SHOES TEES APSA NE Third wee 
- ippi DD dcsnssniawadgeagensesneecba 1 
Meveey Starch Conditioner .............cccrcccecsecces 16 eerrit alt wi wets fe — A i, a Ae es 9a ss 
i i MES occ ctvccsewcakescansnesesneesans 63 ii Mints Mitt onan sinwence ni scnanc onc jedevecsan 62 
Ideal Wrapping Machines ..................----.-+++++ 63 IE i vaceadexs iia dabocasdvauvecs vee eeeeoulanee 61 
NN hs inadvtaicstcnances 5 $qasceanes Ree EeEee 54 NN ayia cht ot adie Reem aclu aeweeeeed 61 
ee ee ee re 15 CBeatems Cemtinge ........ccccscccsccecesecessesecccens 57 p 
: t 
tas Wieeiine Wieiilaae ,.--s...c00seneeevec<e 17 ROU ans we a paiats wk deus we bad ancl aman 7 
, National Certified Food Colors......................... 57 
Racine Snow Plow Cream Beater...................---+- 20 e 
I Si iaids's sn. 5 duisicahncnd Conde ni kel xSeneuxsle aie 58 
Savage Bros. Confectionery Machinery................. OF I i iickesdscsscucceassotecveadaces 56 
Taber Confectionery Pumps ........ 2c ccccccccccccccce 59 Rockwood Chocolate Coatings ......................... 9 
Tanzi Automatic Wrapping and Filling eee ED SINE SIA ocr is 25 0% warn ama cd daveinansebcn 54 : 
EL, Cae udicanigg dwagesseahinsbiees 3 ine Second Cover Runbel’s Chocolate Coatings ...............c.ccccceece 58 : 
i SD Foes cau ciancns ees smaneseeeeeee ee 18 White Stokes Whistojel ....... $59 re Me Sh ei 56 
i; Union Used and Rebuilt Machinery............ Third Cover 
GELATIN 
Mh x naciedt wick cto an backs tit dicdc tnd Gama eaeee 61 
I, SE ods a Se ee ee ks 54 
FLAVORING MATERIALS Swift’s Superwhip Gelatin ........ 2... cece cece cc ccess 55 
NNN ou. Sas arwaermuimanee hoe eaten Satsgh ante e aca 60 
ao Blanke-Baer Flavoring Extracts ...................... 11 
IES, TEE AROS Se ee Tee 59 
eae WO, SOON MINE 6 os cence cc nccsccseceuce deh clplemtnci 4 FOR THE PACKAGE AND BAR GOODS 
ee Me Ml WROND... os. cs con vineccs ed saacccces 55 DEPARTMENT 
NE ocd phevendondvantachenpaheeae 
pee Mees, inves .... : Daas Diteie Poem oo oa. oo oon os ehw Sane Sacha 53 
Isolate Flavors COCK SCee SEDO Sede erererrereseseresesoonen 12 Cellophane Display Tops eet Be, oD ee pe ne 53 
Mercks Wintergreen Oil Coo reer acrecernsesescessceesess 62 Du Pont Cellophane OE Pree ee er er ey Cy SS 21 





Ungerer’s Lemon and Orange Oils...................... 6 I MI no ois dick a om cvs sacbarnees 4 2ck eee 19 
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iu. LORES.... 


DISTILLED EXPRESSED 






















e 





We offer limited stocks of Genuine West Indian Oil 


Limes Distilled and Expressed at attractive prices. 





There appears to be a decided shortage of both 
types of this oil at the primary markets and in this 





country. Itis an established fact that a cyclonic storm 
in the Tropics, occurring late last year, destroyed at 


least a portion of the expected crop for this season. 








In addition, the growing demand for Oil Limes for 


We Offer Also use in extracts, beverages and similar preparations 


Oil Lemon, Italian has increased the consumption of the oil noticeably. 
Oil Orange, Italian 
Oil Spearmint, U.S.P. 


Oil Bergamot, Natural 
Oil Peppermint.U.S.P. ments up to a reasonable amount at the best prices 


We are prepared to supply you with your require- 


ERO OEE 


RaRgw es 


prevailing today. Communicate with us for quotations 


—and samples if desired. 


e 


UNGERER & CO. ’ 


15 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Your 


CHOCOLATES 


"They LOOK delicious." Somebody is Many tests conducted in all parts of the 


delightedly regarding 


chocolates, just now occupied in exam- LEXIN improves the gloss to a very marked 
ining each attractive piece with a pleasur- | extent as compared to the same or simi- 
able little thrill of anticipation. lar coating made without LEXIN. 
It's really hard to decide, they waive have developed, « While you may add LEXIN in 
all look so good. “/ a and chocolate the melting kettle, preferably to 
Manufacturers of quality ratte “arteicn, vere vege, | a low fat content — " 
candies have found that choco- wane an Se > incorporation may also be made 
late coatings containing a frac- roe on gg an during manufacture of the choc- 
tional percentage of LEXIN— "CB." ; olate, often saving — =. 
for hand or machine work—dip tions prior to enrobing and in- 
up with an exceptionally desirable gloss suring maximum effectiveness. 
and finish. This is particularly true of milk To create a compelling first-impression 


chocolates, which ordinarily do not take and keep your chocolate coated centers at 


much gloss. 


AMERICAN LECITHIN CORPORATION 


Note: LEXIN is sold for use in chocolate under U. S. Patent 1781672. Other patents issued and pending. 







~., One inpestent pete a a LEXIN is the 
lasting gloss it gives to coatings. Rich 
and tempting appearance helps make 
your confections irresistible. 





















with LE XIN 


{and more profit for you} 


a box of your country show conclusively that the use of 














their best you will find LEXIN invaluable. 


For sample of LEXIN and complete details write 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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PINEAPPLE FLAVOR 
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78-84 Beekman St., NEW YORK 
So a (4) C, 
118 West Ohio St., CHICAGO that, "™e fo 










Fritzsche Brothers of Canada, Ltd. 
77-79 Jarvis Street 
Toronto 


B FRITZSCHE 









ROTHERS...1 




















PURITAN COATING 


Opens a new world of possibilities for 
those manufacturers who are looking for 
something out of the ordinary. 


PURITAN COATING 


...finely ground from selected beans... 
adapted to any flavor... dips with a smooth 
and velvety finish of unusual attractiveness. 


PLUIRITAN COATING 


...is a Laboratory Controlled Product”. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
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© Ranp McNALLY 4 Co, 


New Nation-wide 
Radio Campaign for Candy .. 


Another big N.C.A. consumer campaign is now 
getting under way. It’s the CANDY QUARTER HOUR, 
a new radio program that's going to reach about 
every radio listener in the country. Fifteen minutes 
of delightful music by a fourteen-piece orchestra 
and a famous harmony team, broadcast every 
Monday over a coast to coast hook-up, beginning 
October 5th. (5:45 Eastern Standard Time.) 


Every program will carry short, striking mes- 
sages about candy. Short so that everyone will 
listen. Striking so that the story of candy gets over. 
And before every holiday the harmony team will 
work an effective candy selling talk into their en- 
tertaining chatter. 

This latest and biggest N.C.A. activity is a lot 
more than an educational campaign. It's a power- 
ful selling force going direct to the consumers in 
your own territory. It will make them buy at the 


same time it gives them a new idea of candy. It's 
going to be one of the biggest things that's ever 
been done for the industry and for your own par- 
ticular business. And it's coming now when the 
sales urge is needed. 

This campaign is going to benefit everybody in 
the candy business. See that your salesmen tell 
jobbers and retailers all about it. Get every store 
with a radio set to tune in. Listen to the program 
yourself! 

N.C.A. headquarters have prepared plenty of 
tie-in material for your use—bands to put around 
cartons, pails and boxes, window streamers, news- 
paper ads. You can get any quantity of these you 
need at cost. 

Write now for all the details and for sugges- 
tions of other ways to tie in with this big campaign. 
Be ready to go. 
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EASTERN— Boston, WNAC; Buffalo, WGR or WKBW; Charlotte, WBT; Cincinnati, WKRC; Cleveland, WHK; Detroit, WXYZ; New York, WABC; Philadelphia, WCAU; 

Pittsburgh, WJAS; Providence, WEAN; Washington, WMAL + CENTRAL— Atlanta, WGST; Chicago, WBBM; Dallas, KRLD; Fort Wayne, WOWO; Houston, KTRH; 

Indianapolis, WFBM; Kansas City, KMBC; Minneapolis, WCCO; New Orleans, WDSU; Omaha-Council Bluffs, KOIL; St. Lovis, KMOX +» MOUNTAIN—Denver, KiZ; 
Salt Lake City, KDYL + PACIFIC COAST—Los Angeles, KHJ; Portland, KOIN; San Francisco, KFRC; Seattle, KOL; Tacoma, KVI; Spokane, KFPY. 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street . ’ ’ Chicago, Illinois 







































If you want action in 
increasing your Candy Sales— 
a Put out an ALL FRUIT BOX 


Containing 


BLANKE-BAER DIPPING FRUITS 


Pineapple Cubes 

| Peach Cubes 

| Dipping Raisins 

Dipping Kumquats 

| Dipping Strawberries 

| Dipping Cherries 

Now is the time to start working on this “All Fruit Box” so 
as to have it ready for your “Fall drive.” You should also make 
it a rule to include in every box of your Fruit and Nut Assort- 


ment a liberal quantity of Fruit Filled Chocolates containing 
these Dipping Fruits. 














ae Write for full information and contract prices 


Blanke-Baer Extract @ Preserving Co. 


[Ar 
s 


= > 
3224 South Kingshighway (sc 











3) St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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WHEN the drudgery of 
the old-fashioned Kitchen 
relegated leisure todreamland - 
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~THEN, makeshift methods of de- | 


termining your FLAVORrequirements 
might have taken the place of research | 


But NotToday/ 


Emancipation from the thralldom of household tasks has 
followed the development of modern, time-saving 
kitchen equipment. And freedom from uncertainty of 
results has followed for the confectioner who relies 
upon modern, scientific methods of determining flavor 
quality and adaptability. 


In the development of flavor-making to its present 
scientific status, the house of F & J has played an 
important role. Not only has it striven ceaselessly 
toward perfection in production processes, but equally 
toward exact, scientific methods of testing its full line 
of flavors in the various grades and types of candy. 
Through constant checking and analytical control, it 
has succeeded in producing flavors that really fit your 
product — flavors that are not only of the highest 
quality, but that carry a scientific guarantee of complete 
adaptability. 


Avail yourself of our valuable specialized cooperation in 
seeking for a profitable and satisfactory solution of your 
flavor problem. Send us the details of your story and 
we'll make our recommendations without charge or } 
obligation. 


The F & J organization is pledged to a program 
of service in behalf of the candy industry, 
of which it is an important part. It seeks to 
make the results of its research work; the 
advantages of its facilities; and the benefits of 
its nearly half-century of accumulated experi- 
ence in solving flavor problems, available to 
those who acknowledge that candy is only as 
appealing as its flavor. 


FOOTE & JENKS 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








> 
| ’ 


--A Flavor ~% 
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CANDY MACHINERY 


Come Work 


Consult Savage on 
your Candy Produc- 


tan Preble. ee = 7 =m, EW developments and Refine- 
3 ments in Candy Production 
Equipment 


for manufacture of 


[] Caramel work [} Cocoanut work 
[|] Nougat [] Hard Candy 


[] Marshmallow Plastic, clear, stick, 
‘ balls— 

[) Gum and Jelly work oO Soft ie 

([] Pan work C] Brittles 


[] Cream work [_] Peanut Goods 


SAVAGE BROS. CO., 

2638 Gladys Ave., Chicago 
Send copy of your new catalog and let us have your suggestions 
on equipment for the production of 












ne 
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DOES 





Greer Cooling Tunnel 


F you are unable to operate on 
such days you are under a great 
handicap—and a needless one—be- 
cause the use of Greer Cooling Tun- 
nels will enable you to operate satis- 
factorily irrespective of weather 
conditions. 


Several well-known manufactur- 
ers who were at the mercy of the 
weather for years installed Greer 
Tunnels and thereby eliminated all 
of their Chocolate cooling troubles. 


To be Able to Produce Perfect 


Chocolate Coated Goods during 
the Hot Humid Days of Summer? 


Greer Tunnels can be obtained 
complete with well insulated encase- 
ments, refrigerating coils, motor 
driven blowers, or, with uninsulated 
encasements, or, without coils, etc., 
in fact, you can secure the kind of 
tunnel which is best adapted for 
your particular needs at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. 


Our many years’ experience in 
cooling chocolate is yours for the 
asking. RESULTS are guaranteed. 


J. W. GREER CO., Cambridge, Mass. 
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IT MEAN 
ANYTHING TO YOU! 











London: Bramigk & Co., Ltd. © 


New York: Miller & McKelvey, Inc. 








Manufacturers 





of 





Confectioners’ 





Machinery That Pays 








Dividends 














ARTA ss. 1 xan 0 






























Thomas Mills & Bro., Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| ESTABLISHED 1864 































| Peventorneinion a Patent 
= Automatic 
Seamless 
Hard Candy 
Machine 
y a =O 
Improve Your 
Production 
By 
Installing 
This 
ang Labor Saving | 
Machine 
r? Send for Special 
¥ 
od 
e- 
= Large Power 
; Drop Frame 
>d With 
* Stand and 
of Endless Belt 
Conveyor 
or Attachments 
S- | —_—o— 
Used In All 
| The Largest 
n Factories 
ie For 
j High Grade 
; Hard Candies 
heii: 
Our Catalog 
S. of 
— Confectioners 
nc. Equipment 
~~ Sent on 





Request 
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The BROAD SMILE 


that comes with 


Carefree Service 








HE Hersey Starch Conditioner is so 
simple and sure in operation that you 
are assured of years of carefree service 
with this equipment. There is nothing 
about the Hersey Starch Conditioner to 
get out of order. It synchronizes clean- 
ing, cooling, and drying thereby lessen- 9 
ing the number of steps to condition 
starch correctly. 

In addition the Hersey Starch Condi- 
tioner pays for itself quickly. It saves 
time, labor, and overhead. It increases 
production, cuts the number of starch 
boards in half and handles full capacity 
of the Mogul. You cannot afford to 
overlook these factors today. 


2 RSA) RRO: 









The Hersey Starch Conditioner operates under completely 


; Let us tell you more about the Hersey 
automatic temperature control. Starch is cleaned, cooled, : : 


and dried without danger of scorching or of insufficient Starch Conditioner. Write us today for 
drying. further details. 


HERSEY 


STARCH CONDITIONER 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Main Office and Works: 
Corner E and Second Sts., South Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices: New York City, 290 Broadway; PortLaNp, Ore., 475 Hoyt Street; PHitapetpHia, Pa., 314 Commercial Trust Bldg.; ArTianTa, GA. 
510 Haas-Howell Bldg.; Dattas, Tex., 402 Praetorian Bldg.; Cricaco, ILt., 10 So. La Salle Street; SAN Francisco, Cat., 690 Market Street; Los ANGELES, 
Cat., 450 East Third Street. 
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Packages that 


tempt the appetite 
wrapped in Cellophane 


on our machines . .- . 


Here are packages that make you want to enjoy the good 
things they contain — packages that sell! 

Thanks to modern wrapping machinery, outstanding 
packages such as these can be produced at a cost which 
permits the goods to be sold at popular prices —prices 
which build large volume and good profits. y/ 

When Cellophane was first introduced, we immediately took \ 
steps to provide the machinery to handle this remarkable 
material. Today our Cellophane wrapping machines are 
recognized as standard equipment because of their depend- 
ability, economy and the fine packages they produce. 

We are constantly working wigh manufacturers to de- 
velop new and better forms of packaging. When you 
have a packaging problem—whether it be to wrap a 
new product, or to give an old product greater 
sales appeal—bring it to us. Solving problems built 
our business. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
London: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 


PACKAGE  MACHI NERY COMPANY 


Over 150 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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It’s Good Economy « « « « 
to Buy Good Thermometers 


Equip with Zycos and 


Stop costly guesswork 












off-color candy ... too 





Spoiled batches... 






thin or too thick coating . .,. these all mean 






losses that eat up profits. Avoid them by 






careful temperature control with Tycos 





Instruments. 










T ycos Thermometers are sturdily 


constructed to stand the hard 






usage in candy cooking and 





are designed to meet the 










ie 


It is economy insurance to 


specific needs of confec- 






: i 4 . cing c ; ‘ ‘ 
equip your cooking kettles, tioners in accurately 






mixers, cream and chocolate melting 





determining the 





Seay 


kettles, coating machines and other 





temperatures of 





equipment with Tycos Temperature Re- the different 






corders and Regulators. Quality standards 





types of 





© S S 4 ifo m4 y SS > 2 
are sustained and uniformity assured ar 






A Tycos Representative will be glad to give you 





an estimate on equipping your production with 










Tycos Temperature Control. It may mean material 


savings to you and greater efficiency in your plant. Write 





us today. 












Taylor /nstrument Companies « Rochester, N.¥., U.S.A. 


IN CANADA e Jaylor /nstrument Companies of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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NASHUA 
Wraps 


Design is important—but no design is better than its re- 
production in actual wrapper printing. The artist’s draw- 
ing is the conception—realization comes in production. 


Nashua Wrappers reproduce the artist’s design in full and 
true color—clean lines and full coverage of ink. 


The wrapper performs two important services—it pro- 
tects and preserves the quality and makes the first im- 
pression on the customer. It makes good-to-eat confec- 
tions good-to-look-at. It makes the first introduction and 
is a vital factor in making the first sale. 


The designing of effective wrappers is a highly specialized type of 
art work. Our art department is qualified to originate suitable 
and practical designs for our customers—for you, if you say so. 











NASHUA Gummed & Coated Paper Co. 
NASHUA .. . . . ... NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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The “SNOW PLOW” 


Cream Beater 


(Patented) 


For making Hand-Roll Cream there is no 
beater to compare with the Snow Plow. 


It is equally superior for all other grades 
of cream and for tempering chocolate 
paste. The Snow Plow has a door in the 
side, adjustable blades, is absolutely noise- 
less, and has many other new and desir- 
able features not to be found in any other 
open type beater. 













RACINE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 









RACINE CONFECTIONERS’ MACHINERY COMPANY 
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for these popularly priced, Cellophane-wrapped units manufac- 


tared by Robert A. Johnston Company, Milwaukee. 
~ 
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NO 
GUESSWORK 
IN BUYING... 


NO EFFORT 
IN SELLING 


HERE is one of the latest and most suc- 
cessful ideas in candy merchandising—small 
units of boxed candy wrapped in transparent 
Cellophane. 

With the eye and the appetite appeal 
which just a short time ago went only with 
five- and ten-cent candy items, these new 
units are catching the popular priced candy 
buyer who does not ordinarily buy boxed 
candy. 

Transparent Cellophane shows the cus- 
tomer exactly what the box contains. The 
tempting display plus the popular price 
appeal of these boxed units makes sales 
easier. It stimulates many pick-up purchases. 

Today is a good time to look into this 
new way of merchandising candy and of 
using Cellophane. Our Package Develop- 
ment Department will help if you desire. 
Write to Du Pont Cellophane Company, 
Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York City. 


Cer nPHANE Cellophane is the registered trademark of the Du 
Pont Cellophane Company, Inc., to designate its 


REGUS. paT.OFF- transparent cellulose sheeting. 





Knock 72’s for the Count 


F’ a vote of all manufacturers and all 
jobbers were taken on the question: 
‘Do you favor 72-count goods?’’ 
the answers would be overwhelmingly in 

the negative. And, yet, after an eight or 
ten years’ cessation of this unpopular prac- 

tice it again appears to be gaining ground. 

Manufacturers, when asked ‘‘ Why ?’’ place 

the blame for having started it on the 

shoulders of other manufacturers. Of 
course, in order to meet competition, they 
are compelled to follow suit although they 

‘‘don’t approve the practice!’’ Another 

instance of the price we pay for the want 

of constructive cooperation. 

Ask any candy jobber if he favors the 
short count items. He’ll tell you ‘‘No!”’ 
and he’ll tell you why. For one thing they 
make his bookkeeping more complicated ; 
for another they add to his overhead; and 


for another they cut down his volume. ‘The 
average retailer will buy just so many 
units, whether they be 72’s or 120’s—and 
no more. If you don’t believe this ask any 
jobber’s salesman. The loss in volume is 
apparent. So, the jobber loses some of his 
volume, the manufacturer loses some of 
his volume and the salesman earns less for 
the same amount of work. The retailer 
may think the short count favors him but 
any alert salesman can show him differ- 
ently. 

Then why 72-count merchandise? The 
answer is largely a lack of understanding 
and cooperation on the part of the various 
groups involved. A better coordinated and 
more closely organized industry would 
waste little time in nipping such unwanted 
practices in the bud. This industry can 
do it, too—if it wills! 


Depression Moratorium 


EKVERAL weeks ago President 
Hoover made a downeast and dis- 
couraged world jubilant by his pro- 
posal of a one vear moratorium on all War 
debts to the U. S. and on all Reparations 
from Germany. Said the president: 
‘‘The purpose of this action is to give 
the forthcoming year to the economic re- 
covery of the world and to help free the 
recuperative forces already in motion in 
the United States from retarding influ- 
ences from abroad. The world-wide de- 
pression has affected the countries of EKu- 
rope more severely than our own... . The 
essence of this proposition is to give time 


to permit debtor governments to recover 
their national prosperity. I am suggesting 
to the American people that they be wise 
creditors and good neighbors. Rs 

At this writing the debt moratorium is 
established and the conference of the pow- 
ers is at work on the details of the Presi- 
dent’s plan. Rosier skies are reported over 
the business world; the psychological effect 
of the moratorium negotiations unquestion- 
ably has been good. 

The effect of the President’s proposal 
was both startling and dramatic; it was as 
though he had thrown a huge switch elec- 
trifying the entire world. Stocks, which 








for months had been on the down-grade, 


suddenly registered spectacular gains; 
business is displaying genuine optimism— 
the first in a long time; most encouraging 
of all is the ‘‘rarin’ to go’’ spirit every- 
where in evidence. Given one or two more 
injections of President Hoover’s Depres- 
sion Cure and some constructive coopera- 
tion in our own industry and we’ll see the 
old nag stepping off with an even stride 
at a satisfactory pace. 


Soviet 


T the recent annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation one matter which absorbed the 

attention of the members was the alarm- 
ing increase of Russian made candy now 
being imported into this country. During 
the first four months of 1930, less than 40,- 
000 pounds of Soviet candy entered the 
U.S. The jump from that comparatively 
negligible quantity to somewhat over a 
million and a quarter pounds for the cor- 
responding period of 1931 makes even the 
most conservative sit up and take notice. 
The Pennsylvania Association went so far 
as to adopt a resolution directed to the 
N. C. A. protesting this dumping of Rus- 
sian candies on U. S. markets and urging 
further that individual members of the 
Association be encouraged to support this 
movement by personal letters of protest to 
their various congressional representa- 
tives. 

Fair competition, even when it involves 
nations is altogether tolerable; competi- 
tion which sets out to undersell at any price 
is demoralizing to legitimate trade and is 
intolerable. British manufacturers of 
sweets have had a taste of Russian compe- 
tition. A member of Manchester Exchange 
was only recently quoted as follows: 

‘‘Our members have notified us that they 
do not object to fair trading competition. 
Their objection to this stand is based on 
the fact that Russian sweets are dumped on 
this market unpriced. However low the 
British manufacturer makes his price, the 
representatives of Russian manufacturers 
will go even lower. The Russians will dis- 
pose of their stocks at any price. Many of 
our members are convinced, too, that the 
determination of the Russians to flood the 
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Businesses which come through the gril- 
ling of this epoch will have more vitality, 
stability and endurance because they will 
of necessity have sound policies and sound 
financial structure. The ‘‘ Prosperity Cam- 
paign’’ launched this month by Williamson 
Candy Co. is one outstanding instance of 
the contagious optimism following the for- 
eign debt moratorium. Let’s hear from 
others with a program for bringing the 
candy business back into its own. 


Sweets 


British market with stock has political sig- 
nificance. It is firmly believed on our ex- 
change that the Russians are out to create 
unemployment and unrest in this country.”’ 

Another factor which has a direct bear- 
ing on our attitude toward the importation 
of Russian candies is the matter of sanita- 
tion. In this country food manufacturers 
have spent millions in their efforts to elim- 
inate human contact with their various 
food products. We’ll not argue that a 
consideration of production costs has not 
played as large a part in bringing this 
about as the desire for complete sanitation. 
The fact remains that the American people 
now prefer to buy foods ‘‘untouched by 
human hands.’’ Russian candies do not 
come under this classification. Only re- 
cently we had a letter from a friend who 
was permitted to go through one of Mos- 
cow’s largest candy factories. He re- 
ported that much of the work we do by 
machine, they do by hand. Specifically, he 
commented on the absence of wrapping ma- 
chines of any kind. The wrapping machine 
has been a notable contribution toward in- 
creased sanitation in our own candy plants. 

The quality of Russian candies exported 
to this country should be looked into, too, 
for only through the sale of pure, whole- 
some candies at fair prices will the per 
‘apita consumption of candy be increased. 

The Russian Five Year Plan might work 
out all right—for Russia. But can we af- 
ford to permit its ‘‘successful’’ operation 
to jeopardize possibly our businesses? No? 
Well, you’d better drop your nearest con- 
gressman a little note to that effect before 
the Soviet’s candy industry -becomes a 
much more menacing competitor of ours 
than it is now! 


Scientific Progress of the Candy Industry 
in Materials, Processes and Products 
During the Past Decade 


By H. S. PAINE 


Carbohydrate Division, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from May issue) 
Corn Sugar 

The introduction of refined crys- 
talline dextrose (corn sugar) is of 
the nature of a radical innovation 
and marks a distinct step forward 
in increasing the variety of sugars 
which are available for production 
of candy. Dextrose has, of course, 
been in use as a constituent of corn 
sirup ever since the introduction of 
corn sirup to the candy industry. 

However, in corn sirup it is asso- 
ciated with dextrins and other car- 
bohydrates, and there is a limit to 
the proportion in which it may be 
present, independent of these other 
constituents, even though a corn 
sirup of higher degree of conversion 
be used; but, by adding crystalline 
corn sugar it is possible to increase 
the proportion of dextrose in any 
degree desired. 

Corn sugar presents some in- 
triguing possibilities for the origina- 
tion of new types of candies. Ever 
since the beginning of the candy in- 
dustry the crystalline portion of 
candies has consisted of the sugar 
sucrose (cane or beet sugar), and 
this fact has had a powerful influ- 
ence in determining the kinds of 
candies which it has been possible to 
produce. Even though dextrose is 
a constituent of corn sirup and corn 
sirup has been in use for years, the 
dextrose which it contains has al- 
ways been present in the non-crys- 
talline portion of candy. Now, by 
the aid of refined, crystalline corn 
sugar it becomes possible to produce 
candies in which the crystalline por- 
tion is composed of dextrose.” 

Several properties of dextrose are 
so distinct from those of sucrose as 
to require modification of many fea- 
tures of the technic which candy 
makers have learned from handling 
sucrose. The fact that dextrose 
may crystallize in the form of a 

“Dr. Max A. Schneller, U. S. Patent 
No. 1,551.175, “Grained Confection and 
Process of Making Same.” 
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hydrate—that is, chemically com- 
bined with water—necessitates cer- 
tain precautions, particularly with 
respect to the proportion of water 
present. 

Dextrose is a “simple” sugar and 
is not subject to inversion by the 
action of “doctors” such as inver- 
tase, acids and acid salts, as is the 
case with sucrose. Thus the candy 
maker who uses corn sugar has had 
to revise many ideas based upon ex- 
perience with sucrose. 

Many of the specific advantages 
of crystalline corn sugar as a candy 
ingredient were not apparent when 
corn sugar was first introduced to 
the industry and only continued re- 
reach from the standpoint of the 
difference in the properties of dex- 
trose and sucrose has disclosed 
these advantages. Doubtless, con- 
tinued investigation will result in 
the discovery of additional advan- 
tages. 

The importance of the commer- 
cial introduction of a new sugar 
suitable for use in candy manufac- 
ture is better appreciated when it is 
realized how greatly the origination 
of new candies and of new varia- 


tions in existing candies is depend- 
ent on the variety of raw materials, 
especially carbohydrate materials, 
which is available. 


pH and Acidity Control 


Increased appreciation of the im- 
portance of acidity control (meas- 
ured in terms of the pH unit) has 
been a very constructive influence 
in controlling both the quality of 
candies and their stability during 
storage. 

The degree of acidity influences 
the extent of inversion of sucrose 
during cooking of the batch and also 
affects the color resulting from heat- 
ing. The degree of acidity (meas- 
ured in terms of pH units) of the 
candy batch is a net resultant of the 
acidities of each of the ingredients, 
each being influenced by the other. 

The acidity usually increases, fur- 
thermore, during the cooking of the 
batch. The extent of inversion of 
sucrose produced during the cook- 
ing of the batch is dependent prin- 
cipally on the degree of acidity (in 
pH units) and the time and tem- 
perature of heating; hence it is ap- 
parent that this is a rather complex 
matter and that a thorough under- 
standing of the situation and care- 
ful control measures are necessary if 
candy containing the required pro- 
portions of sucrose and invert sugar 
is to be consistently produced. 

A great advance in this direction 
has been made by estimating the 
quantity of invert sugar ordinarily 
produced by inversion in making 
candy of a given kind and then add- 
ing to the batch the necessary 
amount of invert sugar sirup to 
give the required total content of 
invert sugar in the finished candy. 


Better Understanding of “Weak 
and Strong” Sugars 


In connection with the subject of 
acidity control, a better understand- 
ing of the quality of different grades 
of granulated sugar from the stand- 
point of the slight amounts of non- 
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sugar substances which they contain 
has been very helpful in controlling 
the degree of inversion during candy 
manufacture. We now have a much 
more accurate conception of the 
cause Of so-called “weak” and 
“strong” sugars and the way in 
which their behavior in the batch 
may be standardised. This is a 
notable illustration of the replace- 
ment of rule of thumb observation 
by scientific knowledge. Although 
the various grades of granulated 
sugar show striking differences in 
behavior and in results produced, es- 
pecially when used in making hard 
candy, it must be realized also that, 
of all the foods now on the market 
in quantity, granulated sugar is the 
most nearly pure individual chemi- 
cal compound and the standards of 
quality applied to it are so exacting 
that one would not think of apply- 
ing them to other food products. 
Furthermore, the standard of qual- 
ity ordinarily applied to granulated 
sugar in making hard candy is the 
most exacting and rigorous require- 
ment applied to sugar by any con- 
suming industry. This is merely an- 
other way of indicating that slight 
differences in the quality of granu- 
lated sugar which would be of no 
importance whatever in many other 
consuming industries are easily de- 
tectable and are of importance in 
the candy industry, particularly in 
the manufacture of hard candy. 


Moisture Control 


There has been an important ad- 
vance in knowledge of the behavior 
and function of moisture in candies, 
particularly its importance from the 
standpoint of stability and retarding 
of ageing, as well as more exact de- 
termination of the suitable limits of 
moisture content in candies of dif- 
ferent types and the means of con- 
trolling the moisture content within 
these limits. 

A very important development 
which has been of prime importance 
in controlling the moisture content 
of candy after manufacture and in 
permitting production, especially of 
gloss goods, regardless of the 
weather, is the introduction of air- 
conditioning equipment whereby 
the temperature and humidity of the 
factory atmosphere may be con- 
trolled within suitable limits. This 
insures the keeping of candy under 
suitable atmospheric conditions in 
the factory and the inclusion of an 
atmosphere of suitable humidity in 
the closed container when the candy 
is shipped out for distribution. 


The use of air-conditioned storage 
at subsequent stages of distribution 
and the installation of refrigerated 
retail show cases complete the chain 
and insure delivery to the consumer 
of candy in fresh and undamaged 
condition. However, at the present 
time, the use of air-conditioned 
equipment at these subsequent 
stages is limited, and the precautions 
which can be taken by the manufac- 
turer may often prove to be futile 
unless followed by suitable precau- 
tions on the part of subsequent 
handlers. 

It should be recognized frankly 
that candy, certain types particu- 
larly, is a rather perishable product, 
and, as such, is entitled to receive 
treatment similar to that accorded 
to such commodities as butter and 
eggs. Not only does the perish- 
ability of candy vary according to 
the kind and the atmospheric con- 
ditions to which it is exposed, but 
the importance of the degree of de- 
terioration is also subject to varia- 
tion depending on the standard of 
quality imposed by the consumer. 

On the whole, the standards of 
the consumer as to quality are be- 
coming more exacting, and defects 
which would not have been consid- 
ered serious in times past may now 
constitute a grave indictment of 
quality. 

There are two outstanding factors 
which influence both the quality of 
candy (from the standpoint of con- 
sistency and texture) and its stabil- 
ity. These factors are the moisture 
content and the ratio of so-called 
“crystallizable” to “non-crystalliz- 
able” sugar. If these two factors 
could be accurately and consistently 
controlled, many difficulties would 
at once disappear. Both the mois- 
ture and the invert suzar content 
may change not only during the 
manufacture of the candy but after- 
ward during storage, the degree 
varying greatly according to the 
kind of candy. There is a great 
opportunity to control moisture con- 
tent through the use of hygroscopic 
materials in proper ratio to other 
materials and a very substantial ad- 
vance in knowledge in this direction 
has been made. 


Colloids and Starch 


The various colloids used as raw 
materials are of interest in connec- 
tion with the subject of controlling 
the moisture content of candy. The 
principal colloids of the candy indus- 
try are egg albumin, agar, gelatin, 
starch (boiled), and to a small ex- 
tent gums such as arabic and traga- 
canth. To this collection has been 
added pectin, which has been found 
to have certain specific advantages 
in the production of jelly candies; 
and pectin is now in use to some 
extent. 

These colloidal materials are char- 
acterized by their ability to absorb 
and hold relatively large quantities 
of water. The tenderness of tex- 
ture of a candy is dependent prin- 
cipally upon the proportion of water 
it contains, and hence the impor- 
tance of “water absorbers,” such as 
the colloids mentioned, is apparent. 
These colloidal substances produce 
consistencies of different types, and 
this is a result to a great extent of 
their varying capacity for absorbing 
and retaining moisture. 

Important progress has_ been 
made in the production of modified 
and thin-boiling starches. Not only 
is there a greater variety available, 
but the uniformity of quality has 
been improved. 

The situation regarding modifica- 
tion of starches is somewhat analo- 
gous to the production of invert 
sugar from sucrose during the cook- 
ing of a candy batch, in that the 
starch may become modified to some 
extent during the cooking of the 
batch, thereby causing variations in 
the consistency of the final product. 
Starch candies have been little 
studied from a scientific standpoint, 
and there is here a great opportunity 
for clearing up the hitherto unex- 
plained variations in consistency and 
quality which so frequently occur. 

The contamination of molding 
starch resulting from repeated use 
is now better understood bacterio- 
logically as well as from other 
standpoints. There is also better 
control of the moisture content of 
molding starch, and various defects 
in candy resulting from the use of 
unsuitable molding starch have now 
been remedied. The mechanical 
cleaning and drying of molding 
starch has been greatly improved. 


Packages and Insect Infestation 


Important prozress has been 
made in wrappings and packages. 
The variety of metal foils has in- 





creased, and their use is more 
extensive. Transparent cellulose 
wrappings and containers not only 
protect the candy, but reveal its at- 
tractive coloring. 

During the past ten years much 
research effort has been devoted to 
the control of insect pests generally, 
and the insects which infest candy 
have also received attention. Al- 
though methods of dealing with in- 
sect infestation of products of the 
nature of candy are necessarily re- 
stricted on account of the danger of 
damaging the candy or introducing 
some poisonous substance, measures 
of control have nevertheless come 
into use and are yielding valuable 
results. 


Chocolate and Fats 


The chocolate industry, an acces- 
sory of the candy industry, has re- 
ceived its share of benefit from the 
application of scientific knowledge 
during the last decade. There has 
been a notable advance toward sim- 
plification of the cumbersome me- 
chanical process which has hereto- 
fore been considered so necessary. 

As it came to be realized that 
much of the grinding and refining 
of chocolate was occasioned by the 
necessity for reducing sugar crystals 
to particles of impalpable size, ef- 
forts to simplify this procedure 
were made, and methods have been 
developed for introducing sugar in 
more finely divided form into the 
chocolate at the beginning of the 
process. A method has even been 
proposed for intimately mixing 
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chocolate liquor, sugar and cocoa 
butter by a spray process so as to 
eliminate a large proportion of the 
time and machinery required by 
present and past methods. The de- 
gree of grinding has been placed 
under scientific control, and as a re- 
sult chocolate of the required fine- 
ness can be produced in an exact 
and consistent manner. 

The use of lecithin prepared 
from soy beans has been an impor- 
tant recent development. A small 
proportion of lecithin has a pro- 
nounced effect on the consistency of 
cocoa butter, and if added in suit- 
able proportion greatly increases the 
fluidity. It has also been claimed to 
retard “graying’’ materially. 

Advances have been made in the 
variety of fats available for use in 
the industry. It is possible by 
means of hydrogenation to produce 
fats of a great variety of consist- 
ency, so that those of greater suit- 
ability for specific purposes can be 
selected according to the consistency 
and melting. point required. The 
function of fats in candy is better 
understood, and advances have been 
made which make possible a higher 
degree of emulsification of fat in 
the finished product. This is an at- 
tainment greatly to be desired from 
a number of standpoints. 

Candy flavors and colors have 
been improved in many respects, 
and in some cases improved vehicles 
more suitable for incorporation of 
colors and flavors for use in candy 
have been developed. 


Forecast 


Summarizing the various devel- 
opments of the period 1921 to 1931, 
it may fairly be said that, although 
some radically new innovations 
have been made, the period has, on 
the whole, been one of application 


of existing scientific knowledge in a 
way to insure closer control of 
products and the elimination of vari- 
ous production difficulties which ex- 
isted heretofore. The day has now 
passed when the industry may toler- 
ate the inefficient production prac- 
tices which formerly prevailed. 

This means a closer control of 
production from the specifications 
for purchase of raw materials to 
specifications of quality of the fin- 
ished product. This tightening-up 
process is apparently a development 
of the present and the immediate 
future, and after this is completed 
and the position of the industry con- 
solidated, so to speak, one may con- 
fidently anticipate important con- 
structive progress reared on the 
scientific foundation now being laid. 

This further progress will de- 
pend more and more upon an accu- 
rate knowledge of the physical and 
chemical properties of raw mate- 
rials, and the way in which these 
properties are modified when the 
materials are used in mixture and 
manipulated by the various proce- 
dures used in candy manufacture. 

The present-day candies have 
been developed by a “trial and 
error” method applied originally to 
raw materials of a limited range. 
Those of the future will in all prob- 
ability be developed as a result of 
close cooperation between the chem- 
ist and the practical, experienced 
candy maker and full advantage will 
be taken of the increase in variety 
of raw materials available. 
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Air conditioned packing room with overhead duct system—tempered air is brought down the middle of 
the room, and goes out through the return duct opening off the far end of the room. On the left is a 
return duct from a floor overhead 


Making the Right Weather 


for Candy Mak 


HE rapid development of an 
industry demands scientific 
aid in order to enable that in- 
dustry to meet the requirements of 
modern business. This is as true in 
candy manufacturing as in any other 
line. The confectionery industry 
realized that it must make use of the 
principle of mass production not 
only for production’s sake but for 
the sake of high quality goods, and 
to keep up with the growing demand 
tor their products they resorted to 
the app‘ication of sound scientific aid 
to enable them to mass-produce with 
quality. 
One of the biggest engineering 
*Reprinted through the courtesy of 
“Refrigerating Engineering.” 


Modern Cooling Equipment 
the Obedient Servant of 
Today’s Manufacturer 


By TRESPER CLARK 
Chemist, Nunnally’s, Atlanta 


This paper was read at the 17th 
Spring meeting of the A. S. R. E. 
in Atlanta, Ga., May, 1930. Jt was 
first published under the title “Re- 
frigeration an Essential in Candy 
Manvyfacture.” 





fields which has wedged itself into 
a rightly deserved position in this 
modern scheme is that of applied re- 
frigeration. In reality, applied ther- 
modynamic knowledge is the heart 
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ing 


of the industry, and instead of a 
heating and cooling system being 
built into a plant, it is the practice 
today to build the plant around the 
system. Thus it affects not only 
the architectural design of the build- 
ing, and the old accepted routine sys- 
tem in candy manufacture, but the 
whole economic situation as well. 
The candy business is older than the 
modern science of artificial refriger- 
ation. Its development began years 
before the construction of the first 
ice machine. Its babyhood and 
childhood fell in a period of non-sci- 
entific application, and it received 
education by the study of the rule 
of many thumbs. Not so with re- 
frigerating engineering, a younger 
infant more prodigious and fast 
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Chocolate cooling tunnel through which coated pieces pass and give up latent 
and part of sensible heat—the temperature of the box is maintained at a constant 
value and is furnished with conditioned air through the ducts shown here 


growing. Its childhood occurred at 
the most propitious period when man 
began to reason in scientifically ac- 
curate terms. It has developed into 
a well recognized science and is now 
helping its older associates with 
modern ideas. In the candy busi- 
ness it ranks at the top, and it is 
the purpose of this paper to disclose 
some of its most interesting aspects. 

Artificial refrigeration was_ first 
applied to chocolate cooling, and it is 
this type of candy that one naturally 
thinks of whenever air conditioning 
of candy is mentioned. In olden days 
cooling coils of circulating brine 
were suspended from the ceil- 
ing with drip pans. The air was 
usually damp and depended upon 
natural air currents in the room to 
supply the circulation. Direct ex- 
pansion ammonia coils in bunkers 
with forced air came next, giving 
greater cooling and a lower humid- 
ity. The present day systems de- 
pend upon conditioned air of con- 
trolled humidity operating counter to 
the movement of chocolates in a tun- 
nel. This method has resolved itse'f 
into a very simple matter, as can be 
seen in what follows. 

Chocolate is primarily a mixture 
of sugar and cocoa powder held to- 
gether by a low melting fat, cocoa 
butter. In the case of milk or cream 
chocolates milk solids are also con- 
stituents. When the temperature is 


high enough to cause the fat to 





soften and melt, the whole mass is 
molten and can be frozen again by 
removal of heat. This refreezing 
is not so simple as it may seem, for, 
just as with many liquids in the 
range so close to the solidifying 
point, chocolate exhibits unusual 
physical changes. It must be cooled 
at a certain rate through a fairly 
definite and limited range and in the 
presence of comparatively dry air. 

In a modern plant chocolate is 
melted and then chilled to within 6 
to 8° F. of the solidification point. 
This is made possible by co!d water 
jackets. It is then transferred to 
an automatic enrober which cools it 
too within one or two degrees of 
the specific melting point. It is then 
fed out in a liquid ribbon over cen- 
ters with a temperature of 70° to 
75° F. which absorb some of the 
sensible and part of the latent heat. 
The pieces of candy move along for 
a yard or so, on a wire belt, so that 
any excess chocolate may drip away 
into the specially constructed re- 
ceiver. A transfer from the wire 
belt to a smooth bottomed belt then 
occurs, and here the chocolate is just 
on the verge of losing its latent heat. 
Before this is permitted, a stroke is 
made on each piece to give it an 
artistic appearance. When all of 
this is done, they begin to enter the 
cooling tunnel, where cold air re- 
moves the latent heat and cools each 
piece to a temperature of 70° to 75° 
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F. The finished temperature is such 
that both center and chocolate coat- 
ing are at practically the same tem- 
perature. Were this not the case, 
unusual thermal strains would ob- 
tain and temperature fluctuations 
might cause complete spoilage, 
breaking the protective coating by 
expansion of the center. 

This application of refrigeration 
has become so refined that it almost 
resolves itself into a unit or single 
control. The chocolate in the en- 
rober is automatically regulated, but 
this means more than just that. 
Temperature regulation means vis- 
cosity control, control of per cent 
coating and hence price of finished 
piece, final weight, and amount of 
chocolate cooled. The last factor in 
turn controls the quantity of air re- 
quired to do the cooling by an auto- 
matic valve regulated by the exit of 
the air from the tunnel. If the tun- 
nel is empty there is no rise in tem- 
perature and no admission of air, 
but when the belts start into the tun- 
nel filled with chocolates, the auto- 
matic valves function and start to 
admit. conditioned air. The air is 
supplied at a temperature of 48° to 
50° F. and a relative humidity of 
less than 75 per cent. 

Experiments were necessary to 
determine what the exit tempera- 
tures were for variously sized pieces. 
There was found to be very little 
difference in these temperatures, and 
hence it is possible to set it at one 
temperature. To prevent “graying” 
or dulling of chocolates the rate of 
cooling is paramount, assuming all 
other factors have been regulated. 
Then the ultimate control for the 
whole system is left to the control 
of the speed of the belt and its con- 
tents. 

Even in small candy kitchens mak- 
ing dipped chocolates some realize 
the need of artificial refrigeration 
and are making use of household 
units in cooling cabinets. These 
bring to the small dealer sufficient 
temperature control for his needs. 


“Thermal Design” 


In the manufacture of candies in 
which consistency is one of the sa- 
lient points the modern confectioner 
makes use of rapid or s!ow removal 
of heat to create the conditions for 
peculiar physical structure. It is 
common knowledge that crystal 
structure can be varied by subject- 
ing the crystallizing system to ab- 
normal thermal conditions. Let us 
take an interesting case in which a 
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piece of candy was made so that it 
would have certain specific proper- 
ties. A type of hard candy was de- 
sired which would have the appear- 
ance of hard candy yet when eaten 
a more or less granular, 


possess 
crunchy structure. To some a 
crunchy candy with roasted nut 
meats is a delectable bit, and this 
feature is its selling point. By com- 
bining the knowledge of practice 
with the known chemical and physi- 
cal properties of sucrose, the desired 
type was obtained by subjecting a 
super-cooled sucrose solution, in 
which were already dispersed tiny 
sugar crystals, to a very rapid cool- 
ing process. This cooling caused 
rapid heat transfer, tending to pro- 
duce more rapid crystallization. This 
rapid crystallization produced many 
small crystals but yet maintained a 
sufficiently rigid structure to with- 


stand fairly rough handling. With 
these scientific agencies the final 
piece possessed its sturdy, hard 


candy appearance combined with a 
crunchy characteristic, just as was 
desired. 

In most candies the outcome of a 
batch is dependent upon the ther- 
modynamic treatment of some par- 
ticular sugar. In the days when 
cane sugar, corn syrup and honey 
were the principal sweetening sub- 
stances, this was re'atively simple. 
Today there are eight or ten differ- 
ent sugars which have equal possi- 
bility of taking part of the honors 
which have long belonged to sucrose. 
It will be interesting to watch the 
commercial aspects of these new 
sugars and to determine the range 
of new products made _ possible 
through the aid of applied refriger- 
ation alone. New tvpes of candies, 
possessing a smooth structure of 
millions upon millions of tiny crys- 
tals, have been produced by the same 
princip'es of rapid supersaturation 
and crystallization. Dextrose in 
combination with levulose or sucrose 
has shown that remarkably smooth 
fondants are possib’e. Cane sugar 
has also shown that it has powers 
for attracting moisture from the air 
when the relative humidity is above 
77 per cent. The low solubility of 
lactose renders it unsuitable for 
practical fondant making. The ice 
cream industry has found this dis- 
concerting property a detriment but 
has overcome its “sanding out” by 
use of other sugars which increase 
the solubility of this one. Instead 
of cold-treating lactose the candy 
maker heat-treats it, producing a de- 


composition into the me low flavor 
of caramel which is quite distinct 
fromt burnt sucrose “caramel.” 
For a small but very important 
role applied refrigeration plays in 
the production of gums and certain 
types of jellies, let us look again to 
circulating brine, or simply ice water. 
In all plants are usually to be found 
what are termed dry rooms, in which 
candy or starch may be processed by 
drying. Certain types of candy, 
jelly beans, turkish paste, starch 
gum drops and others whose base is 
produced by treatment of corn 
starch with fruit acids, depend upon 
hot, dry air and warm dry starch 
to remove excess moisture from 
these hydrous masses. Starch, be- 
ing a good medium for moisture- 
transfer, is used to surround the 
piece of candy nearly 100 per cent. 
The heat (usually from 120° to 
140° F.) causes the water in the 
candy to evaporate, and being in 
contact with the starch to pass slowly 
into that medium. The porous starch 
then transfers it to the air slowly, 
and the air serving as the secondary 
medium gives its moisture up to 
brine coils. The brine coils are so 
arranged that the water merely con- 
denses and runs into a small trough, 
the condensate being carried out by 
drain pipes. This controlled desic- 
cation prevents the formation of 
heavy superficial crusts and allows 
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slow equilibrating forces to take 
place in the piece of candy. The 
moisture content of the different 


layers throughout the piece during 
the process might be compared to 
the varying temperatures of the 
water in an ice can during the proc- 
ess of freezing. The drying, like 
the freezing, takes place from the 
surface toward the center. Much 
starch is dehydrated in a dry room. 
Practically all centers now coated 
in chocolate are cast into starch, al- 
lowed to cool and harden by loss of 
heat and moisture to the starch. This 
starch in turn must be reprocessed 
so that it may be in proper condition 
for another batch, and so is removed 
by low-humidity, high temperature 
air of the dry room. 

We have seen that the operation 
of a chocolate coating machine ab- 
solutely demands a_ refrigerating 
system of some sort. For a solid 
to retain a certain gloss that it may 
have possessed when in a liquid state 
is quite often desired in candy-mak- 
ing or finishing. Air is probably 
the only medium with which the 
goods can come in intimate contact 
and not cause undesirable effects. 
What would have been termed an ef- 
ficient revolving pan ten years ago 
would now be highly inefficient if it 
were not equipped with adjustable 
tubes for the induction of cold con- 
ditioned air. This is particularly im- 
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Overhead duct system in a packing room—the automatic regulator on a post 
almost in the center of the picture maintains a constant temperature of 70° F 


and sets the humidity at a definite value. 


Air is always delivered to the room 


from the dehumidifier at a definite wet bulb value 
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portant in the case of dragee work, 
in which liquid chocolate containing 
carbohydrates of a colloidal nature 
is sprayed over nuts and _ then 
quickly chilled. This seems to be 
the major secret of success in main- 
taining a liquid-like gloss in solid 
chocolate coated nuts. 

Conditioned air has various appli- 
cations in many minor but impor- 
tant processes often overlooked. 
During the roasting process of al- 
monds, filberts, peanuts or other 
nuts the cooking temperature is 
often only a few degrees below the 
point at which these nuts discolor 
due to heat. At the end of the roast- 
ing operation, unless this heat is re- 
moved, the cooking continues, and if 
the nuts are roasted in large quan- 
tities this heat produces burned or 
scorched nuts. To stop this the nuts 
are rapidly cooled by passing 
through a cooling tunnel similar to 
a chocolate cooling tunnel, or the 
air may be blown down into barrels 
by tubes. This is comparable to a 
low pressure ice can drop tube in the 
manufacture of ice. The only way 
for the air to get out when the exit 
is at the bottom of a full barrel of 
hot nuts is for it to rise up through 
them in intimate contact with them. 
Roasted nuts contain a very high 
percentage of nut oils. Due to their 
low specific heats cooling is rather 
economical and rapid. The rancidity 
of nuts and oils is quite appreciably 
increased by the presence of mois- 
ture at moderate temperatures. This 
deleterious action is maintained at 
a minimum by applied air condi- 
tioning. 





Laboratory corner in a modern candy plant—some 
of the instruments used are a photomicrographic at- 
tached to a microscope, a refractometer, and a sling 
psychrometer for humidity readings 
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instruments 


fying chamber. 


Seventy-five ton refrigerating machine—this equip- 
ment includes a centrifugal compressor, indicating 
and evaporating chamber. 
pipes connect the cold water tank with the dehumidi- 
After refrigeration and control by 








Overhead 


wet bulb temperature, air is supplied to the building 


for various uses 





It has long been the practice of 
bacteriologists to control the rate of 
bacterial growth by subjection to 
low temperature. This is true of 
insects. The entomologist knows 
that insect pests become inactive at 
low temperatures of 35° to 50° F. 
and that their destructive powers are 
greatly reduced. The larval and pupal 
stages are greatly lengthened, and 
fairly well controlled. The modern 
candy plant of today is equipped 
with large artificially cooled storage 
rooms or a group of smaller ones 
for the storage of large supplies of 
perishables. Should any nut sup- 
plies become infested with insects, 
the low temperatures will hold in 
check their growth. On inspection 
and grading, affected portions are 
then removed and destroyed. The 
low temperatures and medium hu- 
midity also insure safe storage of 
crystallized and dehydrated fruits, 
vegetable oils and other commodities. 

One of the most disturbing prob- 
lems with which the candy industry 
is confronted is the seasonal fluctu- 
ations of consumption and produc- 
tion. These demands must be met, 
therefore the plant must be so or- 
ganized as to take care of these 
peaks. When they have passed, 
much machinery must lie idle ard 
labor must be dispensed with even 
at the risk of losing capable experi- 
enced workers. In the course of 
the annual or seasonal cycie much 
inexperienced labor must be em- 
ployed in anticipation of another ap- 
proaching peak. The cause of much 
of this uneconomical system has 
been due to the highly perishable 
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characteristics of most candies. 
Present day science, working on the 
hypothesis that through research and 
scientific application candies can be 
made less perishable by different 
constructional principles, calls upon 
the refrigerating engineer to assist. 
It has been proved that most stand- 
ard candies can be made to maintain 
their freshness and good eating qual- 
ities for a period of six months to 
one year, provided temperature and 
humidity conditions are regulated. 
Chemists in the industry have shown 
that candies can be made six months 
in advance of consumption. Then 
with these two scientific aids the 
Christmas production can begin as 
early as May or June, or just after 
Easter, the Easter production just 
after Christmas, and by proper reg- 
ulation a much steadier flow of out- 
put maintained. As production pro- 


gresses the storage tonnage in- 
creases, demanding larger cool 


rooms of definite relative humidity 
and constant temperature. Thus 
science steps in to improve social 
and labor conditions among candy 
workers, and at the same time points 
the way for greater efficiency. 
Candy storage has been tried at 
different temperatures. It has been 
variously shown that long period 
storage is carried out best at some 
point around 45° F., but for short 
periods it is the practice in several 
large plants to raise this to 60° or 
70° F. Regardless of the tempera- 
ture chosen it should be uniformly 
maintained, for the gloss and artistic 
appearance is materially lessened by 


(Continued on page 51) 
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from drying out and loung aay of their 
delightful favor, 


Aside from cheap tobacco, two factors 
in a cigaretic can mar the smoker's 


Fine particles of peppery dust if lefi 


Dry tobacco, robbed of its natural 
moisture by scorching or by evapora- 
tion gives off a hot 
smoke that burns 
the throat with 
every inkel 





We take every 
Precautron against 
these factors here 
at Winston-Salem. 

A apecsal recuam 











cleaning appere- 





tus removes dust 


Check the diftercace goarsell 


It is a very simple matter to check the 
difference between Humidor Packed 


Gentine a 





rumen 
yoycg= 


The “Humidor Pack’’ 


and the “Freshidor” Pack 


Between February 25th and March 4th this year the 
F. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. did a real job of making 
the American public Cellophane conscious; their 
contest for the best letter on the merits of “Humidor 






























































What the NEW 
HUMIDOR PACK 


means to Camel Smokers’ 





First of all you can feel the difference 
a you roll the cigareties betwee your 
hagers Camets are full-bodied and plis- 
ble. A dry cigarette crumbles under 
pressure and sheds tobacco. 

If you will bold « cigarette to cach car 
and roll them with your fingers you can 
actually bear the difereace. 

The real tent of course is to spoke them. 
Aad bere's «bere the mew Humidor Pack 
proves a real blessing to the smoker. 

As you imhabe the cool fragrant smoke 
from a Camel you get all the mikdness 
and magic of the fine tobsccos of + hitb 
it = blended. 

But ~ben you draw in the bot smoke 
from a dried cigaretic sce how fat aod 
brackish it is by comparison and bow 
harsh it is to your throat. 


Switeh y Sections for just our da; 
then go beck to your old love tomorro~, 
if you can. 





BD Rerwones Teaser Commeny. PimeenSetem ¥ « 


*smoke a Fresh cigarette! 





Pack” pulled over a million replies in ten days! 


What of it? 


There may have 
been many manufac- 
turing confectioners 
who sensed the sig- 
nificance of the 
Camel campaign to 
the confectionery in- 
dustry but here’s 
one who acted on it. 
The job of success- 
fully marketing a 
candy package 
sealed in Moisture- 
proof Cellophane 
should be very much 
easier after a million American people are suffi- 
ciently sold on the merits of the transparent wrap- 
per to participate in the contest. 


Wa: the NEW 
FrRESHIDOR PACK 


means to Candy Eaters* 


The “Freshidor Pack” obviously means to candy 
eaters just what the “Humidor Pack” means to 
Camel smokers, and that is “FRESHNESS.” 


Transparent wrapping material with moisture-re- 
taining qualities applied to food products, tobaccos 
and other things in a way which keeps them fresh 
is a real service to humanity and industry. The 
candy industry, where Cellophane got its first 
momentum, is fortunate now to be able to ride in 
on the wave of consumer preference for the mois- 
ture-proof transparent wrapper recently stimulated 
by the educational campaign on the “Humidor 
Pack.” 


The consumer is now reasonably well aware that 
a product in which moisture retention is a quality 
factor, wrapped in a moisture-proof transparent 
material is fresh. Camel has done much of our 
selling for us. 


* eat a FRESH piece of candy! 











good reasons tor boosting: 
Ist: Arno Sander, new president of 
the N. C. A.; 2nd: The largest 
number of candy manufacturers in 
any one state; and 3rd: Werners- 
ville! or perhaps we should say 
Galen Hall where the Pennsylvania 
Confectioners’ Association held its 
annual convention on June 17th and 
18th. 

Situated on the side of one of 
Pennsylvania’s richly forested 
mountains and hidden from view 
by cool, dense foliage until within 
a few hundred feet of the entrance, 
Galen Hall is an ideal spot for a 
short two or three day gathering 
such as that planned by the P. C. A. 
The informal hominess of the place 
enhances its value in this respect. 

The attendance of few conven- 
tions held this year have surpassed 
or even equaled corresponding con- 
ventions of 1930. Wernersville 
proved no exception. The small at- 
tendance was disappointing but 
rather to be anticipated. 

The convention was not scheduled 
to start until Wednesday, June 
17th, but actually the executive 
committee held a short meeting the 
evening prior. At shortly after 10 
a. m. with President Sander, newly 
elected N. C. A. president, presid- 
ing, the convention got under way. 
Secretary Bacon’s report was read 
and accepted whereupon Mr. Sander 
took the floor and in a short in- 
formal talk, direct and stripped of 
non-essentials, he summarized the 
N. C. A. convention for the benefit 
of those present who had not at- 
tended. He dwelt at some length 
on the survey of Distribution and 
Selling Costs reported on by the De- 
partment of Commerce and pointed 
out how the high efficiency we have 
attained in manufacturing has been 
offset by high costs of distribution. 
The confectioner’s big job of the fu- 
ture will be one of merchandising 
and distribution—not one of pro- 
duction. 


Mr. Sander deplored last year’s 





President 


ENNSYLVANIA § Confec- 
tioners have at least three 


Pennsylvanians Elect John Bachman 
of State Confectioners’ 


Association 


Tariff Act as ruining our foreign 
candy business. Other countries 
have reciprocated by putting up 
tariff barriers of their own, with the 
result that Cuba, to cite one in- 
stance, increased her tariff on candy 
100 per cent. 





3ACH MAN 


Joun A. 


New Officers Chosen 


The following officers and com- 
mittee members were chosen for the 
ensuing year: 

President: John A. Bachman. 


Ist Vice-President: Wm. E. John- 
son. 


2nd Vice-Pesident: Ira W. Minter. 


3d Vice-President: Walter L. Har- 
die. 


Secretary and Treasurer: Arthur D. 
Bacon. 


Executive Committee 


Harry Dangerfield, Chairman. 
D. L. Clark. 

D. W. Dietrich. 

John L. Hein. 

L. S. Hauslein. 

Robert F. Keppel. 

R. C. Love. 

Wm. L. Murrie. 

Frank B. Putt. 

A. E. Sander. 
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He concluded his report with a 
brief description of the various con- 
vention addresses. 


Russian Candy Discussed 


After reports from the various 
committee chairmen, the meeting 
was turned over for a discussion of 
new business. One of the iirst sub- 
jects had to do with the enormous 
increase in Russian candy exports 
to this country. <A resolution was 
finally approved and adopted urging 
the N. C. A. to take this matter up 
with the Federal Government and 
also recommending that individual 
members write their Representatives 
in Congress protesting Russia's 
dumping of candy in this country. 


Cut the 72 Count 


After a prolonged discussion of 
what seemed to be a trend toward 
the 72-count unit, it was agreed 
upon unanimously to adopt a reso- 
lution urging the N. C. A. to adopt 
immediately 120-count goods or 
higher as standard. Questioning 
brought out the interesting fact that 
neither the manufacturer, the job- 
ber, nor the salesmen wanted this 
unit which actually cut down their 
total volume of sales—and profits. 
It was stated further that if the re- 
tailer were shown exactly what 
profit he was making on his turn- 
over of 72-count goods, he wouldn't 
want them either. 


In view of the railway companies’ 
urgent cry for help from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
way of a general 15 per cent freight 
rate increase, this matter of freight 
allowance by the manufacturer 
found its way into the discussion 
and out again with nothing much 
being done about it. One of those 
present made the assertion that al- 
though he is unaware of it, the job- 
ber who buys F. O. B. his city prob- 
ably pays the freight in the de- 
creased quality of the merchandise 
he receives. A standardization of 
freight allowances might be the ulti- 
mate compromise. 
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HERE was some little misun- 

derstanding about the after- 

noon jobber - manufacturer 
session arranged as a feature of the 
P. C. A. Convention. Members of 
the Diligence, Lehigh Valley and 
Anthracite Clubs were to have met 
and talked over their ills with the 
manufacturers present—at least that 
was the club members’ understand- 
ing. The manufacturers, however, 
not having had a definite under- 
standing about the arrangements de- 
cided individually that the jobbers 
might like to hold their own meet- 
ing without their intrusion. Now, 
this might have been a big, generous 
thought on their part despite the 
sneaking suspicion in the minds of 
the jobbers present that the manu- 
facturers had their minds set on golf 
—not meetings. 

There were a few manufacturers 
present, however, and a short meet- 
ing was held. Seventy-two-count 
goods were again discussed. The 
same feeling with respect to short 
count goods prevailed as at the 
morning session. 

Cash and Carries received some 
praise and some condemnation, One 
enthusiastic booster of the C. & C. 
was John Wentzel, proprietor of W. 
W. Herr & Company in Carlisle, 
Pa. “Last vear,” said Mr. Wentzel, 
“a jobber from another town moved 
over to Carlisle and opened a Cash 
and Carry. I held a meeting of my 
men and put the question up to them 
whether or not we should institute 
acash and carry department of our 
own. The boys were against it. So 
we went along as in the past, but— 
not quite so successfully. Our com- 
petitor was getting our customers 
one by one and where once I had 
regularly discounted all my bills in 
10 days, | was now beginning to 
wonder how I'd be able to meet 
some of them at all. Things went 
from bad to worse and I'll tell you, 
the situation had me worried. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Wentzel, 
“one day along about vacation time, 
I called the boys together and told 
them I’d watch shop while they all 
took their vacations the following 
week. During that week I did a tall 
amount of figuring and thinking. 








Pennsylvania Jobbers 
Meeting 


The result was that when my men 
returned I told them we were going 
into the Cash and Carry business! 

“Of course, this necessitated some 
slight alterations in our place of 
business. Twelve hundred dollars 
was spent before our C. & C. de- 
partment was ready to function. 
The grand opening was last Sep- 
tember. Since that time, we have 
gotten back most of our old custom- 
ers and we are in better shape finan- 
cially than ever before. 

Mr. Wentzel was asked if cus- 
tomers ever asked to have their pur- 
chases delivered or credit extended. 
He replied that that was one of the 
things that caused him some worry 
when he started out. But he made 
up his mind that only through strict 
adherence to the very letter of his 
plan would it succeed. Only two 
such requests have been made of 
him during his ten months of opera- 
tion. Polite explanations satisfied 
each party. 

Asked how much of his business 
was now of the Service variety and 
how much Cash and Carry, he re- 
plied that 60 per cent of it came 
from the cash and carry department 
while 40 per cent was done on a 
service basis. 

Mr. Wentzel agreed that he had 
been favored by ideal conditions. 
The fact that he already had an es- 
tab‘ished business was distinctly in 
his favor. He felt that the man who 
had to start a Cash and Carry from 
scratch was laboring under a great 
handicap. He added, too, that the 
C. and C.’s success depends in a 
large measure upon the man hand- 
ling the trade in the store. 

Mr. Wentzel’s opinion is that 
there is room for both the Cash and 
Carry Jobber and the legitimate 
Service Jobber provided the former 
steadfastly refuses to deliver mer- 
chandise and the latter refrains from 
selling and delivering at cash and 
carry prices. 








Results of P. C. A. Golf 


Tournament 
Ist Flite— Net. Handicap. 
I aM ee os ee 71 19 
Jas. Hardie, Jr........ 73 13 
2nd Flite— 
Walter Hardie....... 76 18 
W. E. Johnson....... 79 18 
3rd Flite— 
i Mo 74 .25 
Chester Asher........ 77 25 
i age 80 25 
4th Flite— 
David O’Connor..... 72 30 
Sam Williams. ...... 75 30 
Al Peterson.......... 76 30 
—_ Be. Oe as 77 30 
ugene Sanders...... 80 30 
Dick Wineburg....... 81 30 





Chicago Production Club 
Plans Big Doings for 
August and September 


At the Ju'y meeting of the Candy 
Production Club held at the Mid- 
land Club on July 6th plans were 
set for golf tournament about the 
middle of August at the Nordic 
Country Club, Itasca, Illinois. 

In September the club will stage 
a round-up of technical and prac- 
tical candy men of the Chicago ter- 
ritory for their opening dinner and 
meeting of the fall season at which 
time they p!an to have their first 
“technical talk” cn some phase of 
candy production led by some out- 
standing authority. Details on this 
September meeting will be an- 
nounced in the August issue of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Too Late to Classify 


If you need help in your factory, 
an all around candy maker and en- 
rober operator wants to hear from 
you. I am an American and mar- 
ried and don’t expect a fancy salary. 
Address N-6537, care The Manu- 
facturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., 1132 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


For twenty years Page and Shaw’s 
head candy maker. Specialist of 
toffy, caramels, nougatines, turkish 
paste, jemnessy, fudges, etc. Pre- 
viously eight years with F. H. Rob- 
erts. Specializing in high grade 
candy jar goods. Asking for a 
steady position anywhere. Ralph C. 
Sordillo, 111 Orleans St., East Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the 


candy industry. 
tive candies. 


hard candies, summer candies, gums and jellics, ete. 
purchase in the retail markets, so that any one 


Each month he picks up at random a number of samples of representa- 
This month it is marshmallows, fudges and caramels; next month it will be 
Each sample represents a bona-fide 
of these samples may be yours. 


This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Marshmallows, Fudges and Caramels 


Code 6A 31 


Chocolate Coated Marshmallows— 
10 Pieces, 10c 
(Purchased in a cigar store in Chicago, 

Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Packed 
in boat, wrapped in white trans- 
parent cellulose; printed in white and 
red. ~ Contained 10 pieces of choco- 
late-dipped marshmallows. 

Chocolate Coating: Fair. 

Center of Marshmallow: 

Texture: Fair. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: The marshmallow was not 
right. It was gummy and a trifle 
tough. Marshmallow looked as 
though too much gelatine had been 
used. 


Code 6B 31 
Walnut Fudge Bar—1%4 Ozs., 5c 


(Purchased in a cigar store in Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Transparent 
cellulose wrapper, printed in white. 

Vanilla Fudge: 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating fudge 
bar. 


Code 6C 31 


Toasted Marshmallows—6 Pieces, 
5c 
(Purchased in a cigar store in Chicago, 
Ill.) 


Appearance of Package: Good. Six 


toasted marshmallows wrapped in 
transparent cellulose. 
Toasted Marshmallow: 


Cocoanut: Good. 
Marshmallow: Good. 


Remarks: This is a good package of 
toasted marshmallows for 5c. 


Code 6D 31 


Chocolate Covered Caramels—1%,% 
Ozs., 5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store in Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Trans- 
parent cellulose wrapper, printed in 
white. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 


Center of Caramel: 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 


Remarks: This is a good 5c package 
of chocolate-covered caramels. 
Code 6E 31 
Undipped Caramels—2 Ozs., 5c 


(Purchased in a cigar store in Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Mois- 
ture-proof transparent wrapper used. 
Package contained five caramels. 

Caramels: 

Plain Vanilla: Good. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Caramel good; 
marshmallow layer grained. 

Plain Chocolate: Good. 

Texture: All good. 

Remarks: This package of caramels is 
one of the best examined. 
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Code 6F 31 
Assorted Caramels—1 Lb., 59c 


(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 
These caramels are sold in bulk. 
Caramels: 
Vanilla Nut: Good. 
Chocolate Nut: Fair; lacked choco- 
late taste. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Fair. 


Chocolate Marshmallow: Fair; lack- 
ed chocolate taste. 

Texture of Caramels: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Remarks: These caramels were of good 
quality but the chocolate ones lacked 
a chocolate taste. At the price of 
59c per pound, “bang up” caramels 
can be made. 


Code 6G 31 


Old-Fashioned Fudge—1i',. Ozs., 

5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store in Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Transpar- 
ent cellulose wrapper, printed in 
white. 

Chocolate Coating: Good, but too thin. 

Center: 

Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Not strong enough. 

Remarks: Suggest more chocolate be 
used in the center, otherwise this 1s 
a good fudge bar. 
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Code 6H 31 


Chocolate Coated Fudge—13, 
Ozs., 5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store in Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Transpar- 
ent cellulose wrapper, printed in 
white. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 

Center: 

Texture: Very good. 
Flavor: Not enough chocolate used. 

Remarks: This is a very good quality 
fudge bar. The center lacked choco- 
late taste, however. Suggest more 
chocolate be used in the center to 
give it a better taste. 


Code 6I 31 
Caramel Suckers—5 Pieces, 5c 


(Purchased in a department store in 
San Francisco, Calif.) 
These pops are sold for lc each. 
Caramel Pops: 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Tough; stuck to the teeth. 
Flavor: Fair. 
Remarks: This is plenty of pop for 
the price. 
Code 6J 31 
Marshmallows—36 Pieces, 10c 


(Purchased in a 5 and 10c store in 
San Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Two 





Candy Clinic 


layers of marshmallows in white 
transparent cellulose. 

Marshmallows: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Tough. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a large package of 
marshmallows for 10c and it made 
a good appearance. Made a good 
size package for 10c. Suggest marsh- 
mallows be made just a bit more 


tender. 
Code 6K 31 


Marshmallows—10 Ozs., 14c 

(Purchased in a department store in 
San Francisco, Calif.) 

Red folding box, printed in white and 
yellow. Wrapped in wax paper. The 
marshmallows were colored pink. 

Texture: Good. 

Flavor: No flavor could be tasted. 

Remarks: These marshmallows were 
reasonably priced and were well 
made. Suggest a better flavor or 
more flavor be used so that it can 
be tasted. A marshmallow without 
flavor is a poor eating piece of candy. 


Code 6L 31 


Nougat Caramel—15. Ozs., 5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store in Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Boat 
of 5 pieces of nougat caramels 
wrapped in white transparent cel- 
lulose. 


Caramels: 

Vanilla Nougat Caramel: Fair. 
Chocolate Nougat Caramel: Fair. 

Texture: Fair. 

Remarks: These caramels consisted of 
too much nougat and not enough 
caramel. Tasted of wax. 

Code 6M 31 
Marshmallows—2*, Ozs., 5c 


(Purchased in a cigar store in Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 10 
marshmallows in a boat, wrapped in 
white transparent cellulose. 

Marshmallow: 

Texture: Tough. 
Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: These marshmallows were 

dry and tough; lacked flavor. 


Code 6N 31 
Cream Caramels—1 Lb., 39c 


(Purchased in a chain drug store in 
Boston, Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced goods. 

Box: One layer; gray, printed in gold 
and brown; tied with brown rib- 
bonzine. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Caramels: 

Chocolate Marshmallow: Fair. 
Plain Vanilla: Fair. 

Plain Chocolate: Fair. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Fair. 




















Texture of All Caramels: Good. 
Colors: Good. 
Remarks: While these caramels were 


of good texture and color, they 
lacked flavor. ‘The flavors of vanilla, 
chocolate and cream were very weak. 


Code 60 31 
Marshmallows—10 Ozs., 25c 


(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Two 
layers of white marshmallow; card- 
board ends; wrapped in transparent 
cellulose. 

Marshmallows: 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good package of 
marshmallows but a trifle high priced 
as most packages of this kind sell 
at 12 oz. for 25c. 

Code 6P 31 
Fudge Bar—11, Ozs., 5c 

(Purchased in a drug store in Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Wrapped in 
transparent cellulose, printed in white. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 

Center of Fudge: 

Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a small chocolate- 
covered fudge bar but of very good 
quality. Suggest the bar be made 
to look larger. 


Code 6Q 31 
Assorted Fudges—', Lb., 45c 


(Purchased in manufacturer's retail 
store in San Francisco, Calif.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: White, printed in black; one 
layer. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Fudge: 
Pistachio: Fair. 
Chocolate Nut: Fair; lacked choco- 
late taste. 
Vanilla Cocoanut: Had an off taste. 
Maple Nut: Poor; had a very bad 
taste. 
Pineapple: Fair. 
Milk Chocolate: Had an off taste. 
Remarks: The only really edible piece 
of fudge in this package was the 
chocolate. The others were not good. 
The price of 90c per pound is high. 


Code 6R 31 
Assorted Caramels—', Lb., 50c 


(Purchased in a retail store in San 
Francisco, Calif.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: White, one layer, printed in black 
and gold and tied with rose ribbon- 
zine. An attractive package! 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Caramels were not wrapped, cups 
being used. 

Caramels: 

Plain Vanilla: Good. 
Marshmallow Vanilla: Good. 
Brazil Vanilla: Good. 
Chocolate Plain Vanilla: Good. 
Chocolate Brazil: Good. 
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Chocolate Marshmallow: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good box of cara- 
mels but high priced at $1 per pound. 


Code 6S 31 
Marshmallow Bar—1%34 Ozs., 5c 


(Purchased at a candy stand in New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Paper back 
foil, printed in blue and red. This 
is a marshmallow bar dipped with 
chocolate coating. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 

Center Marshmallow: 

Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating marsh- 
mallow bar but it seems a trifle 
small. 


Code 6T 31 
Chocolate Coated Marshmallow— 
21, Ozs., 5c 


(Purchased at a candy stand in New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Bar: Fair. Glassine 
wrapper, printed in red and gold. 
This bar is made up of a chocolate 
marshmallow dipped with chocolate 
coating. 

Chocolate Coating: Good. 

Center Marshma!lew: 

Texture: Gocd. 
Flavor: Cood. 

Remarks: This is a good eating marsh- 

mallow bar. 


Code 6U 31 
Chocolate Coated Marshmallow— 
114 Ozs., 5c 

(Purchased at a candy stand in New 
York City.) 

Appearance of Bar: Very good. This 
is a large piece of marshmallow 
dipped with chocolate coating. White 
transparent cellulose wrapper with 
gold seal. 

Chocolate Coating: 
priced goods. 

Center of Marshmallow: 

Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good marshmallow 

bar for 5c. 


Good for this 





Increase in Duty on Dried Eggs 


HE Tariff Commission has just an- 

nounced its recommendation that 
the duty on dried egg albumen, dried 
whole egg and dried egg yolk be in- 
creased from 18 cents a pound, the 
rate which applied in the 1922 and 
1930 tariff acts, to 27 cents per pound 
which is the maximum increase per- 
mitted by the so-called “Flexible Pro- 
vision” of the tariff act. 

It was found that the existing duty 
of 18 cents a pound failed to equalize 
the differences in cost of production 
in the United States and China by 
more than 50 per cent of the amount 
of the duty. 








A New Candy Container 


HE illustration 
two of the new round candy 


above shows 
boxes, molded of Durez. This lat- 
est development in confectionery 
packages comes in red, green, ma- 
hogany or walnut and is supplied in 
standard shape and size. It is 
claimed to be light, strong and prac- 
tically unbreakable. 


[36] 


Their permanence and appearance 
make them especially desirable as 
utility containers inasmuch as they 
can be used as stocking boxes, sew- 
ing boxes, handkerchief boxes, or 
just general handy containers, after 
the contents have been consumed. 
These containers were molded of 
Durez by the Toy Division of the 
Standard Tank and Seat Co., Cam- 
den, N. J. 
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Eric Lehmann Offers a Few Tips 


Marshmallows and Fudges 


ANDY men can no longer 
question the sales appeal of 

the marshmallow. After 

having apparently fallen out of pub- 
lic favor, the marshmallow has 
staged a phenomenal comeback and 
is now one of the most popular con- 
fections on the market. There is 
little doubt that the use of transpar- 
ent cellulose wrappings has brought 
about the increased popularity of 
this most delicate of candies. Today 
they can be purchased in very at- 
tractive visible packages ranging in 
price from 5¢ up to 50c or more, 
per package. These packages are 
inviting in appearance; the goods 
are well protected from dust; and 
the transparent wrapper helps to 
keep the marshmal'ows in exce'lent 
condition. Prior to its introduction, 
board boxes were used. When these 
were waxed, the marshmallows kept 
fairly well, but then, generally, the 
boxes were not waxed and as a re- 
sult, the marshmallows often suf- 
fered spoilage. Now, many of them 
are packed in open trays, covered 
with transparent cellulose material. 
While most of the marshmallows 
purchased this month were packed 
attractively, the marshmallows them- 
selves were, in some cases, tough, 
lacking in flavor and occasionally o f 
color. Unless the marshmallow is 
soft and has a good flavor, it is not 
a good confection. Too many manu- 
facturers attempt to make marsh- 
mallows under poor conditions and 
without the proper equipment. With 


right conditions and proper equip- 
ment, good marshmallows are easy 
to produce. There are any number 
of formulas available which, when 
properly handled, will result in good 
marshmallows. I have seen one 
formula used for many years in a 
plant that makes from 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds every day, without turning 
out a single bad batch. This self- 
same formula was tried out in an- 
other plant and not even one good 
batch could be produced. 

A few of the fundamentals in the 
manufacture of marshmallows are: 

1. Be sure your starch is dry and 
warm enough. 


2. Use a good gelatine and a 


good flavor. 

3. Do not attempt to use any old 
beater—get yourself a good, up-to- 
date marshmallow beater from a re- 
liable manufacturer. 

Some of the fudge on the market 
today does not rate so highly. The 
eneapening of this product has 
changed it from a tender, creamy 
piece of candy to a tough, hard, 
gummy product. Obviously when 
scrap is used, or when we use milk 
and cream powders in place of fresh 
creams, we cannot expect a high 
grade product. With prices of raw 
materials so very low, a fine, good- 
eating piece of fudge can be made 
to retail for 50c to 60c per pound. 
Made correctly, they are a mighty 
good eating confection, and poten- 
tially a popular and profitable item. 


“Milky Way” vs. “Constellation” 


ARS INCORPORATED, of 

Chicago, has recently had a 
decision in its favor in a suit for 
unfair competition in the District 
court of the United States for the 
State of Massachusetts. The de- 
fendant was Edgar P. Lewis and 
Son. 


In this case it is brought out that 
suits for unfair competition are dis- 
tinct from suits for trademark in- 
Frequently relief on 


fringement. 


the former ground is granted al- 
though denied on the latter. 

The test in unfair competition 
cases is always essentially simple. 
The important point to be consid- 
ered is not the identity or differ- 
ence of details, but whether or not 
the general resemb!ance will confuse 
or mislead the consumer. 


It seems that defendants in such 
suits often attempt to place their 
article or wrapper, label, etc., side 
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by side with that of the plainti and 
to point out the differences. This 
is not the proper way of ascertain- 
ing whether or not confusion might 
result. The test is not a side by 
side comparison in the courtroom. 
It is not a visual comparison, but a 
memory comparison. 


In the words of a formal legal 
decision: “The test is not whether, 
when the goods are placed side by 
side, a difference can be recognized 
in the labels or marks; but the test 
is, when such goods are not placed 
side by side, would an ordinarily 
prudent purchaser be liable to pur- 
chase the one, believing that he was 
purchasing the other.” 


Ordered, Adjudged and Decreed 


1. That the relief prayed for by 
the plaintiff in its Bill of Complaint 
by way of injunction, accounting, dam- 
ages or otherwise by reason or on ac- 
count of any rights which it alleged 
and claims in its said bill in and to 
the design, kind, quality and printing 
of the wrapper of, as well as in and 
to the size, general appearance and 
texture of “Milky Way” as a valid 
trademark. or by reason of any al- 
leged infringement or infringements 
upon the part of the defendant of said 
rights, be and the same is hereby 
granted. 


2. That the defendant, its represen- 


tatives, agents, attorneys, prieves and 
employes be and they hereby are per- 
petually enjoined and restrained from 
advertising, marking, designating, ship- 
ping, displaying, manufacturing, sell- 
ing and offering for sale, directly or 
indirectly, a bar of candy imitating or 
simulating in any way “Milky Way”; 
and the defendant be and it hereby 
is ordered and commanded forthwith 
to cease using and to remove from all 
places all advertisements, signs, prints, 
labels, cartons, cabinets, boxes, wrap- 
pers, etc.. marked or used in a man- 
ner tending or likely to infringe the 
injunction above awarded and decreed. 

3. That the defendant shall render 
an account and pay over to the plaint- 
iff all profits realized or derived by 
the defendant from the sale of a candy 
bar known as “Constellation”, and it 
shall also pay to the plaintiff all dam- 
ages resulting to and suffered by the 
plaintiff by reason of said sales, ad- 
vertisements and unfair competition 
upon the part of the defendant with 
the plaintiff, said profits and damages 
to be estimated from the beginning of 
said unfair competition and infringe- 
ment on the part of the defendant; 
and that the matter of estimating said 
profits and damages be and the same 
hereby is referred to a special Master 
for determination, such special Master 
to be named by the Honorable Justice 
of this District Court. 


James A. Lowell, 
District ‘Judge. 
Dated: April 24, 1931. 


The Confectionery Industry and Its Future 


HERE has been a great deal of 

pessimistic talk with regard to 

business conditions, the state of 
the industry and the impossibility of 
solving many of the problems with 
which we are daily confronted. One 
hears very little of a constructive 
nature, and even the optimism which 
has carried us along during this last 
year seems to be on the wane. Apro- 
pos of this attitude, I should like to 
tell you another little story, one 
which has a moral. 


It’s 50-50 You'll Have Nothing 
to Worry About 


When the United States entered 
the War and decided to employ the 
draft system for enrolling its army, 
two colored boys in a small town in 
one of the Southern States were dis- 
cussing their chances under this 
draft system. One of these young 
men, the bolder of the two, was tell- 
ing his companion that no matter 
what happened there were always 
two chances. This he explained as 
follows: (I shall omit the charac- 
teristic dialect). 

He said, either you will be draft- 
ed or you won't be drafted. If you 
are not drafted you have nothing to 
worry about. 

If you are drafted you will have 
two chances. Either you go to 
France or you stay at home as unfit. 
If you stay at home you have got 
nothing to worry about. 

If you go to France you have still 
got two chances. Either you go to 
the trenches or you stay in Paris. 
If you stay in Paris you have noth- 
ing to worry about. 

If you go to the trenches you 
have still got two chances. Either 
you go over the top or you stay in 
the trenches. If you stay in the 
trenches you have nothing to worry 
about. 


If you go over the top you have 
still got two chances. Either you 
meet the Germans or you don’t meet 
the Germans. If you don’t meet the 
Germans you have got nothing to 
worry about. 

If you do meet the Germans you 
have still got two chances. Either 
you get shot or you don’t get shot. 
If you don’t get shot you have got 
nothing to worry about. 


By L. H. KORTRIGHT 


General Manager, Willard’s Chocolates, Ltd. 


L. H. Korrricut 


If you do get shot you have stil: 
got two chances. Either you get 
well or you may die. If you get 
well you have got nothing to worry 
about. 

If you die you have still got two 
chances. 

Is the Confectionery Industry go- 
ing to Heaven or Hell? As far as I 
can see it certainly is not going to 


Hell. 


A Natural Part of the 
Business Cycle 


The way in which the present 
business depression is generally 
viewed and spoken about, accounts, 
no doubt, for the fact that a great 
many people think the industry is 
going to Hell. There is another, and 
I think a much sounder, way of 
looking at a depression such as this. 

A depression, under our existing 
social system, is a natural and regu- 
lar part of the business cycle. There 
are great benefits to be derived from 
a depression. It provides a house- 
cleaning period, during which we are 
forced to seek more economical 
methods of production. We search 
assiduously for ways of eliminating 
or reducing waste. A depression 
necessitates greater personal effort 
on the part of each of us. Imagina- 
tion and resourcefulness are stimu- 
lated to a degree which is not found 
during periods of prosperity. A de- 
pression acts like a tonic purging the 
system, leaving the body and mind 
in an improved condition. 
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When prosperity returns, as it in- 
evitably does, and will in this in- 
stance, every concern that now takes 
this view of a depression will come 
out better prepared, better equinped, 
more efficient, and in every way 
more healthy. 

During the years of plenty which 
follow a depression we may fall 
back into our lazier, more slipshod 
ways, but each depression leaves us 
with certain lasting improvements 
and gains. 


Basic Soundness of the Industry 


An ancient historian in a preface 
to his history of Rome says: “A 
study of history is valuab‘e for two 
things—first, that we may observe 
the mistakes of the past and so learn 
what to avoid; second, that we may 
see what has been well done in the 
past and so learn what is the wise 
course to follow. 

In a brief review of the industry 
I shall now touch upon some of the 
problems of the past and present and 
suggest ways whereby the industry 
as a whole, and the individual mem- 
bers of it, may in co-operation work 
together for their mutual advance- 
ment and betterment. 

I shall commence by saying a few 
words on the basic soundness of the 
industry in which we are engaged. 
I do not mean “soundness” from the 
financial point of view, but rather 
from the angle of inherent stability, 
security, necessity, importance and 
inevitable growth and expansion. 

The first advantage we possess is 


that we belong to the food products 


group of industries, the most basic 
of all. 

No matter what business condi- 
tions prevail the human animal has 
to have food and he requires this in 
practically unvarying amounts. 

We are thus free from the abnor- 
mal fluctuations which afflict other 
industries. The effect of belonging 
to this group of industries ensures 
our sailing on a fairly even keel no 
matter how the winds blow. 

In common with other members 
of the food products group our mar- 
ket is the widest possible. Every 
man, woman and child buys, or is a 
prospect for our products, This ad- 
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vantage can be claimed by very few 
industries outside of the food prod- 
ucts group. There is no saturation 
point in the ordinary sense of the 
word. Our market is always ready 
for more. 

The fact of the low consumer 
price for our products, ranging as it 
does from one cent to one dollar, 
is another advantage which we pos- 
sess. In times of stress there may 
be fewer nickels and quarters but 
there is no doubt whatsoever that 
the five cents for the kid for candy 
is one of the last curtailments made. 
Times may be too bad to make the 
expenditure necessary for a house, 
a radio, a new car, entailing as these 
do an outlay of considerable magni- 
tude, but food products and candy 
re never too expensive, even in 
times of greatest stress. The low 
consumer price and the repeat sale 
feature of our products are factors 
which ensure stability. 

New developments, such as the 
automobile, the movie, the radio and 
others, have had devastating effects 
on certain industries. This is not 
the case with us. These modern in- 
ventions have helped us rather than 
otherwise, and the ways in which 
they do help us are so obvious that I 
need not mention them. 

I do not intend to bore you today 
with an enumeration of statistics. 
These are available to you and you 
no doubt know a great deal more 
about them than I do. I do wish, 
however, just to point out the rank 
and size of the industry which we 
represent. 

Of the 40 leading industries in 
Canada, ours ranks eighteenth in 
volume of products sold and in cap- 
ital investment. It ranks fifteenth 
in the amount paid in salaries and 
wages. It ranks thirteenth in the 
number of employees engaged. In 
giving these figures I include the 
Biscuit, Confectionery and Choco- 
late Industries of Canada. 

The importance of this industry 
may possibly be impressed upon you 
more if I point out that it is larger 
than the furniture industry, agricul- 
tural implements, boots and shoes, 
clothing, machinery, all of which are 
recognized as enormous industrial 
developments. 


I mention these few facts with 
regard to the nature of the industry, 
its market, its size and rank, to im- 
press upon you, as I said at the start, 
not only the sea-worthiness of the 
craft in which we are embarked, but 


THE 


the importance of the mission in 
which we are engaged. 


Froblems of Other Industries 


I am about to mention some of the 
problems with which we have to 
deal, but before doing so, in order to 
give you a proper perspective in 
which to view our own difficulties 
and to show that we have not by 
any manner of means a monopoly 
of the problems of industry as some 
of us seem to think, I shall mention 
briefly a few of the difficulties which 
confront other industries. 

The steel industry is having to 
face a falling off in business which 
would wipe us off the face of the 
earth. 

The newsprint industry has prob- 
lems of which we, as an industry, 
have no conception. They are con- 
fronted with a sales decline of over 
30 per cent, over capitalization, over 
capacity of mills, a combination of 
major problems which seriously 
jeopardizes the entire industry. 

The automobile industry declined 
by more than 40 per cent in 1930. 


Problems of Our 


HE problems with which we 

are confronted may be classified 
in various ways. I propose, how- 
ever, to discuss them briefly under 
the following headings : 

(a) Those common to all indus- 
tries. 

(b) Those affecting the con- 
sumer. 

(c) Manufacturing problems. 

(d) Distribution problems. 

In the time at my disposal I can 
deal with these but briefly. As I 
enumerate them I shall attempt to 
offer what appear to me obvious and 
practical suggestions for their con- 
trol or elimination. 

I may interject, at this point, a 
statement to the effect that, as many 
of you know, I have been associated 
with this industry for a relatively 
short time. I do not pretend to know 
all about it. Most of you are un- 
doubtedly far better informed on 
these matters than I am. On the 
other hand, I have not had time to 
become biased by too near a vision 
and too long an association with 
matters concerning the industry. 
The views of an outsider, if you 
care to consider me as such, are not 
always to be despised. 

The first group of problems which 
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They are largely dependent upon ex- 
port business, and the imposition of 
heavier duties by importing coun- 
tries has been a serious blow. How 
would you like to have to solve their 
probiem of finding a market for the 
“used car?” 

Agriculture, with its depressed 
grain prices, is a story with which 
we are only too familiar. 

Would you prefer to be in ‘the 
railroad business and be confronted 
with some of their problems? Buses 
making inroads on their passenger 
traffic ; transportation companies at- 
tacking their freight business; the 
prospects of waterways which will 
deal a body blow at their grain car- 
rying trade ; the certainty that in the 
none too distant future the aeroplane 
and dirigible will be competing suc- 
cessfully for their mail and passen- 
ger traffic. 

Here, indeed, are problems which 
make our own little difficulties small 
by comparison and the reason that | 
mention them today, as I said be- 
fore, is to give you a proper per- 
spective when viewing our own, 


Own Industry 


I mentioned are those which are 
common to all industries. They in- 
clude the extraordinary shape of the 
country in which we have to operate, 
the populated part of which repre- 
sents a ribbon 3,000 miles long by 
not more than 200 miles in depth. 

The difficulties of distribution in a 
terrain of this nature are acknowl- 
edged. We have here a problem 
which is found in no other country 
in the world. Our sparse popula- 
tion, 24 persons per square mile of 
territory, or even considering the 
strip of territory to which I re- 
ferred, 161% persons per square mile, 
means long jumps and many miles 
of transportation. In Great Britain 
and the United States there are re- 
spectively 468 and 40 persons per 
square mile in a much more com- 
pact area. Our population per mile 
of steam railway is 250. In Eng- 
land it is 2,000 and in the United 
States 500. 

We are confronted also with the 
difficulties of a dual language, which 
fact does not make our operations 
any simpler. 

These difficulties, however, must 
be suffered in common with all in- 
dustries. They are inherent to the 
country in which we live, and which 
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country offers us many offsetting 
advantages. 

To meet these problems in the 
best manner, the way in which they 
are being handled by other manufac- 
turing and distributing concerns 
within and without the industry 
should be carefully studied and the 
most successful examples followed. 
No further thought need be given to 
them. 


Consumer Relations 


The next group of problems to 
which we come are those which af- 
fect the consumer. These can all 
be grouped under a heading of 
“Misconceptions concerning candy.” 

Candy is fattening. It is bad for 
the teeth. It causes diabetes and 
other dread diseases. It is a luxury. 

This propaganda has been spread 
broadcast and is being spread. It is 
pernicious, largely untruthful, con- 
ceived in ignorance of the true facts. 

And what are we doing about it? 
As an Association nothing. What 
have we done about it? As an 
Association nothing. What are we 
going to do about it? Probably 
nothing. Unless some speaker, 
more fluent than I, can impress you 
with the absolute necessity of com- 
bating propaganda of this nature. 
Or unless it grows in magnitude to 
such an extent that in self defense 
we have to take some concerted 
action. 


What should we do about it? 
There seems to be no possible ex- 
cuse for this Association delaying 
any longer in preparing and launch- 
ing a well conceived campaign of co- 
operative educational advertising to 
meet these insidious attacks. 

Last year at the annual meeting 
of this Association we listened to a 
very interesting and able address 
on co-operative advertising. I think 
that we all felt that it was a splen- 
did thing, but this spirit of lethargy, 
which, if you will forgive my saying 
so, is one of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of our Association, over- 
came any temporary enthusiasm 
which we felt after listening to this 
address. 

Don’t you realize, gentlemen, that 
co-operative advertising is the one 
sure way to increase per capita con- 
sumption of our product? Candy is 
not injurious. Why not tell the 
world? Candy is no more a luxury 
than canned peaches, strawberries, 
jam and countless other articles 
which carry no stigma. 

By co-operative advertising we 
can not only increase our per capita 
sale by removing misconceptions, 
but we can secure our fair share of 
the business which flows on holiday 
and special occasions. Have not our 
good friends, the florists (and many 
others) demonstrated this clearly 
enough ? 


Manufacturing Problems 


The next group of problems with 
which we are faced are manufac- 
turing problems. These I am sub- 
dividing into: 

(1) Efficiency. 

(2) Research. 

(3) Costs. 

Dealing with efficiency. It is my 
considered judgment that as an in- 
dustry we need to seek very greatly 
increased manufacturing efficiency. 
In comparison with other industries 
of which I have a certain knowledge 
we are backward. I have recently 
made several visits to the United 
States and have been through most 
of the larger confectionery plants 
in that country. The impressions 
which I bring away are those of high 
efficiency, advanced mechanization 
and well developed plans for the 
welfare of employees. 

Wasteful methods must be abol- 
ished. Economies must be insti- 


tuted. Waste of time and material 
should be watched most carefully 
and our margin of gross profit will 
be increased. 

In a brief resumé of this nature I 
am forced to generalize on this mat- 
ter of manufacturing efficiency. It 
is not possible to be as specific as I 
should like. You say the industry 
in the United States is having its 
troubles. So it is. I may tell you, 
however, gentlemen, that it is not 
the well operated, efficient plant that 
finds itself in difficulty today in the 
United States. 

Another of the problems which | 
am grouping under the head of 
“Manufacturing” is the question of 
research. 

Research 


I mention this because I am con- 
vinced that it not only is a means of 
eliminating many of our manufac- 
turing problems, but is the one and 
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only certain way of bringing about 
that improvement in the quality of 
our products which will assist us in 
our competition with products of 
other industries. I do wish, geutle- 
men, that you could be brought to a 
realization of the fact that our most 
serious competition lies with the 
products of other industries. It is 
not between your goods and mine, 

There are certain companies in 
this industry that maintain well reg- 
ulated research laboratories. Every 
one of these companies, I warrant, 
would admit that they consider their 
research departments to be inval- 
uable and indispensable. 

In my own company I may tell 
you that we have recently estab- 
lished a research laboratory, and 
were fortunate in securing the serv- 
ices of an exceptionally able research 
chemist to take charge. Already it 
is difficult for us to see how we could 
proceed without the guidance which 
emanates from the laboratory. It is 
probably the most paying investment 
we have made. 

In the United States plants that 
I visited, every single one maintains 
a research laboratory, and in each 
instance the benefits resulting from 
laboratory control were obvious. 

I suggest that those of us who 
have not already done so make up 
our minds to investigate the bene- 
fits that accrue from embracing sci- 
ence. Those that are large enough 
to maintain a laboratory for their 
exclusive use should do so. Those 
that are not, should make full use of 
consulting chemists as a certain way 
in which to maintain and improve 
the quality of our products. 

While in New York I calied upon 
Dr. Stroud Jordan of the Applied 
Sugar Laboratories and he told me 
to what a great extent confectionery 
manufacturers in the States were 
turning towards research. 

Perhaps many of you are skep- 
tical as to what can be accomplished 
by research. May I remind you that 
as an industry we are engaged in 
causing organic physio-chemical re- 
actions from morning until night. 1 
have great doubts that many of us 
have even the merest knowledge of 
chemistry. I find that as an indus- 
try we seem to be working to an 
unbelievable extent in these modern 
times on grandmother's receipts and 
have really no knowledge and under- 
standing of exactly what reactions 
take place in our batches. Lacking 
this knowledge and understanding, 
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gentlemen, we do not know the rea- 
son when things go wrong, and can 
take no intelligent remedial steps to 
avoid unnecessary waste. 

The marvels that have been per- 
formed by research for the woolen 
and textile industry, for steel com- 
panies, for electrical concerns, for 
the paint industry, for pulp and 
paper, for the radio (which is itself 
a product of research) cannot be 
known to this Association or it 
would in the past have taken some 
very definite steps to secure the ad- 
vantages of research to itself. 

In our own food products group 
all the major industries have fol- 
lowed science. The meat packing 
industry, the canners, the fruit 
growers, the fish packers, have built 
up and developed their industries 
during the last ten years on the solid 
rock of scientific knowledge. 
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I will conclude the question of re- 
search by suggesting that those 
members who do not conduct labora- 
tories meet for the purpose of dis- 
cussing how, through the Associa- 
tion, and in co-operation with the 
Association executive, a Canadian 
research laboratory for the confec- 
tionery industry can be started with- 
out loss of time. 

In spite of the fact that we main- 
tain our own laboratory, my com- 
pany would be glad to share the ex- 
pense of an Association Laboratory 
for the good of the industry as a 
whole. 

To any of you that are interested 
I extend an invitation to visit our 
laboratory while in Toronto. Dr. 
sattye will be very glad to show you 
what we are doing, and you may be 
inspired to take this forward step 
yourselves. 


Costs 


The last of our manufacturing 
problems that I am dealing with to- 
day is that of a true knowledge of 
costs. Lack of this knowledge leads 
to price cutting. 

Price cutting is bred from “ignor- 
ance” and “desperation.” Price cut- 
ting is the greatest evil which besets 
the confectionery industry in the 
United States today. Our glimpse 
back into history for the purpose of 
seeing what should be avoided in the 
future surely indicates to us that as 
an Association we must take steps to 
avoid the price cutting evil which is 
so seriously injuring the industry 
across the Border. 

The way to attack this problem is 
to make sure that we have adequate 
cost systems. I have no doubt that 
every person here feels satisfied that 
he has an adequate cost system, and 
no doubt many of us have. I am 
equally certain that the majority of 
cost systems in this industry are not 
accurate. In any event, they are not 
uniform and there is no doubt in 
my mind that right before me there 
are those of us who distribute over- 
head on direct labor, others on labor 
and materials, others on a basis of 
floor space, others on a poundage 
basis, and the distribution of over- 
head, gentlemen, is merely one fac- 
tor in an adequate and correct cost 
system. 

To avoid any possibility of a price 
cutting war between manufacturers 


such as is being waged in the United 
States, I would suggest that this As- 
sociation discuss the advisability of 
engaging the services of an account- 
ant to advise on a uniform cost sys- 
tem throughout the industry. 

A uniform cost system adopted by 
the master printers of Canada and 
the United States, through their As- 
sociation, brought that industry out 
of a state of chaos, where price cut- 
ting was extreme, and put it on an 
absolutely uniform and sound basis. 
The Biscuit & Cracker Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United 
States is another example of what 
can be accomplished by a uniform 
cost system. 

Knowing the dangers and evils of 
price cutting, this Association would 
be negligent in the extreme if this 
matter is not thoroughly investi- 
gated and some definite steps taken. 


Distribution Problems 


We now come to our distribution 
problems. I shall, however, only 
mention one problem under this 
heading and that is how best to co- 
operate with jobber and retailer. 

The jobber and retailer form a 
necessary arm of our industry and 
the fullest co-operation should be 
extended to them at all times. 
Whenever an infant jobber associa- 
tion raises its head, provided its ob- 
jectives are legitimate, it should re- 
ceive the hearty support and every 
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possible assistance from this Asso- 
ciation. 

Our relations with the jobber and 
retailer should receive our closest 
attention. There is room here for 
another branch of educational adver- 
tising. Retailers should be instruct- 
ed and assisted in every possible way 
in the care of our products. 

The Laura Second Company and 
Hunt's Limited, are shining exam- 
ples of co-operation with their retail 
outlets. Their problems are simpli- 
fied by the control they exercise, but 
we also can achieve a certain meas- 
ure of their success by assisting and 
instructing our dealers through some 
form of co-operative advertising. 

Again I suggest that a carefully 
selected sub-committee should deal 
with this phase of the Association’s 
business, and I further suggest that 
the report made by them be acted 
upon and not discarded or neglected. 


An address delivered at the annual con- 
vention of the Confectionery, Biscuit and 
Chocolate Industries of Canada, held in 
Toronto.—Editor. 
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_ FORMULAE—A _14-page folder 
just issued by the Glyco Products Co., 
Inc., Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, giving 
formulae for flavors, syrups, emulsions, 
jellies, jams, meringue and marshmal- 
low. Copies free on request. 








INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
STATISTICS—The new 1931 addition 
is now available. It comprises 40 
pages and presents the most complete 
national report issued on accident in- 
juries in 28 American industries for 
1930 and previous years. Issued by 
the National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


CERELOSE HANDBOOK REF- 
ERENCE SECTION —A __38-page 
general reference section to the Cere- 
lose Handbook has been prepared by 
the Corn Products Refining Company, 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 
This is the first work of its kind on 
refined corn sugar (dextrose). The 
reference edition is in convenient 
loose-leaf form and is replete with illus- 
trations, charts and informative data 
which should prove of practical value 
to chemists and production men con- 
templating the use of dextrose in can- 
dies, syrups, jams, jellies, etc. 


Uniform Cost Accounting 
Promotes Industrial Stability 


From an address given at the N. C. A. Convention by A. H. Weideman of FAM Systems 


ROBABLY no department 

of accounting has been so 

disturbed by theories that 
that were not only inharmonious, 
but frequently conflicting, as has the 
determination of production costs, 
and no phase of accounting has em- 
braced the employment of so many 
different methods of accomplishing 
one result. Cost accounting has pro- 
ceeded on plans ranging from gen- 
eral estimates to the use of forms 
and methods that revealed each ele- 
ment of cost in every process, for 
each part of every article produced. 
From the beginning of cost account- 
ing there has been put forth by 
those engaged in that work a contin- 
uing effort to simplify the required 
proceeding to the end that depend- 
able information might be developed 
without the use of an unreasonable 
number of emplovees. 

One of the reasons why so many 
methods are used in the determina- 
tion of production costs is because 
manufacturers fail to realize that re- 
gardless of the ultimate form of the 
finished product, every manufac- 
turer is engaged in the production 
of one thing: that is, “plant per- 
formance”—the conversion of raw 
materials into finished products 
through the use of human and ma- 
chine facilities at his command. 


This statement is well illustrated 
within your own industry. Let us 
assume that if it were possible, we 
were set down in a manufacturing 
community with which we were not 
familiar we would see large build- 
ings which we would know in- 
stinctively housed manufacturing 
operations. But, if there were no 
names with which we were familiar 
on these buildings and no signs to 
indicate what product was_ being 
made, we would be at a loss to know 
just what type of product was being 
manufactured. Let us enter one of 
these buildings. We will approach 
an information desk-and ascertain 
that within the building is housed 
an organization consisting of a pres- 
ident, one or more vice-presidents, 
other officers and directors, a pur- 


chasing department, accounting de- 
partment, sales department and oth- 
er clerical groups. Still we will have 
no information to indicate what final 
form the manufactured product will 
assume. 

We will go out to the receiving 
room and watch the receipt of raw 
materials. We will see sugar, glu- 
cose, chocolate, nuts, starch, etc., 
coming in and still there will be no 
indication what the product might 
be. We will not be able to tell 
whether penny, package, bar or bulk 
candies are to be made, or whether 
the product is candy. It might well 
be biscuits and crackers or some 
other form of commodity. 

Going to the cookers, we will see 
these ingredients or raw materials 
being mixed and prepared and might 
even then be unable to tell the kind 
or type of finished product. It would 
be possible to view several of the 
preliminary operations and might 
even be necessary in some instances 
to approach the packing operations 
before the ultimate product could be 
definitely determined. 

The operations housed in_ that 
building may have been devoted to 
any one or all of the major types of 
confections, but regardless of what 
kind of candy is being produced, it 
is true that the people and the ma- 
chinery within that building will be 
engaged in converting raw materials 
into some kind of finished product, 
engaged in the production of the one 
and only product of all manufac- 
turers—“Plant performance.” 


Plant Performance 


Now, let us consider “plant per- 
formance.” Does it consist only of 
the actual, tangible, physical effort 
necessary to the manufacture of the 
product, or is it far more compre- 
hensive in scope? 

A casual visitor to an industrial 
plant receives impressions that form 
a picture somewhat different from 
the retrospect of an industrial in- 
vestigator. 

The casual visitor sees in his pic- 
ture the working of the plant in its 
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entirety, buildings, equipment, la- 
borers, clerks, and material in vari- 
ous operation stages. His picture is 
not in detail. Probably, no one 
operation or instrument stands out 
in prominence. His picture might 
be compared to a photograph of 
Michigan avenue taken on a rainy 
day. 

In the retrospect of an industrial 
investigator, minute details stand 
out, and in prominence are the ap- 
parent inefficiencies and the more 
expensive parts of the general per- 
formance ; for example, Labor. 

Performance should be considered 
as an energy, effort, force, or an ap- 
plication necessary in transforming 
raw materials into finished commod- 
ities. It should be considered as an 
invisible force embracing all of the 
instruments necessary to operations, 
including buildings, equipment, la- 
bor, power, clerical help, supplies 
and other appurtenances. 


Unit of Measurement for In- 
visible Forces 


Invisible forces are not measur- 
able by lineal, liquid or weight 
standards ; nevertheless, definite, ac- 
curate means of measuring forces, 
energies, and even resistances, have 
been provided with the creation of 
the Dyne, the Ohm, the Watt and the 
Horsepower, each of these units of 
measure having as components, an 
instrument, a specified time and a 
task. For example, the Dyne, a 
unit for measuring force, is the 
force necessary to move the weight 
of one gram the distance of one cen- 
timeter in one second. In this case 
the instrument is the necessary 
force, the time one second, and the 
task moving one gram one centi- 
meter. Likewise with one _horse- 
power, the power required to lift a 
weight of 33,000 pounds avoirdu- 
pois one foot high per minute. Here 
again, the instrument is the neces- 
sary force, the time one minute and 
the task raising 33,000 pounds one 
toot. 

Considering the proven practica- 
bility of these various units for 
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measuring unseen forces, is it not 
reasonable that a unit should have 
been originated for measuring plant 
porformance. 


A Unit of Measurement for 
Plant Performance 


In 1909, Mr. F. A. Magee origi- 
nated a unit for this purpose. This 
unit was used for several years in 
various industries without having 
attached to it any particular name, 
such as Dyne, Watt or Ohm, until 
in 1917, the Cost Society of the As- 
sociation of Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers, who had adopted this 
unit as a basis for measuring plant 
performance in their industry, de- 
cided that inasmuch as a unit was 
one of anything, this particular unit, 
because of its proven practicability, 
should have some distinctive title 
whereby it might be recognized in 
its own individuality. The name 
selected was “Fam,” coined from 
the initials of its originator, Mr. 
Frank A. Magee. 

In devising this unit, Mr. Magee 
first considered as an instrument, 
one operator, the time as one hour 
and selected as his third element, the 
only thing that could be used, a 
standard task. Later, realizing that 
the operator was not a complete in- 
strument, that appurtenances such as 
machinery, tools, supplies, buildings, 
etc. had each a necessary part in 


plant performance, the instrument. 


was modified and is now described 
as a “stated producing unit.” 

A Fam, therefore, may be defined 
as “sl theoretical measure of per- 
formance, it being the performance 
necessary for a producing unit, dur- 
ing a period of one hour, to accom- 
plish a standard task.” 

Beginning with the January, 1931, 
issue of the Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, a series of articles appeared 
briefly describing the Fam and its 
use. These articles set forth the 
simplicity and minimum amount of 
clerical help required in the main- 
tenance of the system. 


Desired Results with a Single 
Production Record 


Suffice to say that not only does 
the Fam provide a definite basis for 
the measurement of plant perform- 
ance, but a single production record 
is all that is necessary for a basis 
for determination of production 
costs, definite daily executive con- 
trol and wage incentive and piece- 
work plans. 

I want to stress that point, gen- 
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tlemen, the same production or pay 
roll record that is used for the pay- 
ment of wages, either bonus or 
piecework, is used for cost finding 
and definite daily executive control 
over operations. The use of the 
Fam as a measure of performance 
and its place in cost finding has been 
described in the issues of THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
and I shall not take the time this 
morning to discuss the mechanics of 
the system. 

Several weeks ago I had the pleas- 
ure of talking with your president, 
Mr. Hutchins, at his plant in Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin. During the 
course of our conversation Mr. 
Hutchins admitted that if all con- 
fectioners computed their costs in a 
uniform manner, it would be a splen- 
did thing for the industry. But, he 
qualified his expression of approval 
by saying that the ideal condition 
would not be reached within the in- 
dustry until production methods 
were standardized. 


About fifteen years ago in the 
Biscuit and Cracker Industry, 48 
barrels of flour per day through one 
oven was considered a good day’s 
work. Today, I am given to under- 
stand, 72 barrels per day per oven 
is not uncommon. It is claimed by 
many leaders in that industry that 
this increased production has been 
brought about by standardization of 
equipment and methods through 
comparisons between plants. And, I 
believe, Mr. Hutchins will find the 
solution to his problems in the ex- 
perience of the cracker manufac- 
turer. 


N. C. A. Cost Committee Ap- 
prove Fam System Gearage 


During the latter part of last sum- 
mer Mr. Magee met with your Cost 
Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Hughes, Shotwell and Rhoorda, and 
was told that for many years the 
members of the Confectionery In- 
dustry had been endeavoring to 
eliminate unfair price competition 
and stabilize operating and_ sales 
conditions within the industry ; that 
intensive study and research had re- 
vealed that these unsatisfactory and 
unstable conditions were due almost 
wholly to the many different meth- 
ods of computing production costs 
now in use by various concerns en- 
gaged in the manufacture of confec- 
tions. 

Our experience with other pro- 
duction problems in many various 
lines of industry had proved that 
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uniformity in determination of pro- 
duction costs, was perhaps, the 
greatest factor in the minimizing of 
unfair price competition. In the bis- 
cuit and cracker industry, which I 
have mentioned, the adoption of uni- 
form cost accounting has been given 
credit, not only for elimination of 
unwholesome competition but also 
for increased production afforded 
through comparisons between com- 
petitive organizations and the at- 
tainment by the industry as a whole, 
of a financial position that has been 
retained despite the so-called period 
of depression through which we 
have been passing. 
School for Candy Costing 
Planned 


Knowing that business conditions, 
and particularly the conditions which 
had existed for some time in your 
industry, necessitated prompt and 
economical action we proposed to 
your Cost Committee that we be 
permitted to conduct a school for 
representatives of manufacturing 
confectioners, which would enable 
us, through group instruction, to in- 
troduce a uniform system of cost ac- 
counting at a price which would not 
be prohibitive to any one. The 
school plan would, also, have proved 
the quickest means of insuring the 
immediate use of uniform methods 
so that the benefits derived there- 
from could become realized without 
delay. This plan met with the ap- 
proval of your committee and we 
immediately began a direct-by-mail 
campaign, together with personal 
calls in our efforts to convince your 
membership of the wisdom of such 
a plan and the benefits to be derived 
therefrom. 

The school was originally pro- 
posed for the fall of 1930 but un- 
fortunately we found that a time 
had been selected when the ma- 
jority of the manufacturers were 
entering into the production of their 
Christmas lines and could not spare 
the services of any member of their 
personnel for the necessary three 
weeks’ period. We were asked to 
postpone the school until such time 
when it would be convenient and 
we agreed, setting the date of the 
new school for May 28 of this year. 
Shortly after the first of the year we 
began an intensive campaign em- 
bracing a series of articles in 
the “Manufacturing Confectioner,” 
trade journal advertising, direct-by- 
mail solicitation and personal calls 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Casual comments on 
current candy advertising 

















OU’RE right. Strictly speaking this is not a 
candy advertisement. But when has anyone done 
a better job for this whole industry? Lots and lots 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST rok 24.108 of people saw this wonderfully attractive color photo- 
graph shewing six varieties of confectionery, and it’s a 
reasonably safe bet that candy sales, if one could only 


bd) ) Even after you crack a } know the facts, responded and without delay. 
‘ Because the reproduction here cannot show the 
PEANUT SHELL i colors used, let it be known that the advertisement 
\ : | shows sa'ted peanuts, cream patties, nut fudge, gum or 
O you still are in the dark! ) jelly drops, stick candy and marshmallows in colors 
: seed that are FAITHFUL. The background is in a rich, 
: contrasty blue. In the illustration of the marshmal- 
$ " | lows there is just a little lack of definition, but this is 
Cellophane beats Nature— not in any way a serious discrepancy. 

The Adviewer hopes that many of the millions who 
: et Ss Ne ey saw this page advertisement read the copy and got the 
Jou SEE what's inside Cellophane story. The Du Pont folks deserve a break. 

TT": ib bs ote of Nace be jolt Certainly they have given the candy industry one. 

h Pop it with P. S§. Doesn’t this advertisement suggest to the 
executives of the National Confectioners’ Association 
and to other organizations in the industry that they 
make an effort to persuade advertisers among the 
allied industries to show candy accurately and promi- 
nently in their advertisements that reach the gen- 
eral public? 
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Thrilling! ..Me 


Just as soon as you do tire, eat a few pieces of 
Schrafft’s candy. Notice how quickly your energy : 
comes back. Schrafft’s candy is one of natures 2 
shortest cuts ty stimulation through food. For 
your health’s sake keep Schrafft’s handy wheny 

work or play. It ix a delicious and delightful pi 





up. Sold everywhere... 60e to $2.00 the 


OCHRAF ETS 


Celected Candies anid Chocelabes 





I N the last five or six months Schrafft’s advertisements have several times ranked 
among the really notable jobs produced by those who create salesmanship in print. 
Here the style theme in candy is abandoned for the quick-energy idea. To the writer 
the change is not particularly successful. A bold, forceful advertisement this, but not 
as convincing as a selling aid as some of its predecessors. LAYOUT: strong and 
posterlike. Personally, the writer would have preferred the illustration on the left 
hand tage (the advertisement is a spread) and the written copy on the right. That 
arrangement would focus attention on the copy without in any way shoving the illus- 
tration off into the background. ILLUSTRATION: adequate but indistinguished. 
As a rocking-chair sailor the writer (correct me, if I’m wrong) wonders as to accuracy ae SS ‘ 
of one or two nautical details here. TYPOGRAPHY: powerful and incisive. Per- to ho'pliians 
haps Bodoni has just a little toa hard a face to be used here, but no... the package aches 
shown is one of hard centers. COPY: satisfactory. 

Why did Srhrafft’s schedu'e an advertisement featuring a pair of young swimmers 
to appear in the middle of March? Florida’s and California’s seasons have tapered 
off then, and waters elsewhere are too much for everyone but seals and polar bears. 
Somehow this advertisement strikes the Adviewer as being just a tone or two off pitch. 
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Such unique little chocolates! 
Nowhere can they be mat 

. for they have a richness and 
delicacy you can only know by 
tasting. . . . . $1.75 the pound. 


ERE. is an interesting piece of advertising copy. In- 

teresting because into it has gone more than the 
usual amount of advertising agency production skill. 
What with the short paragraph of copy, the two illustra- 
tions, the display line and the addresses of the six Long- 
champs restaurants in reverse, it’s obviously a job that 
called for some ingenuity in arrangement. The illustra- 
tion is of the type now enjoying something of a vogue 
among advertisers seeking to give an impression of ultra- 
smartness ... a type distasteful to the Adviewer. To 
him it appears that some other symbol of this candy’s 
haut-monde position in the social register might be de- 
vised without overtaxing anyone’s creative abilities. The 
brief paragrapk of copy is not particularly strong either 
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T heart most manufacturing confec- 

» your canal tioners want to advertise their prod- 
oot manna ucts: (1) to their primary markets of jobbers 
~ and other wholesale distributors and (2) to 

as A the ultimate consumer. Many are dissuaded, 
uly eee feeling that there is little use of their trying 
tichatal 3 to compete with the big fellows who use full 


OO the 


Ss you quick energy 
for a QUICK COMEBACK 


pages and buy color. The accompanying ad- 
vertisement for Almond Roca is a fairly good 
answer to the manufacturer who feels like 
this. It shows how limited space can be used 
to good effect. Note the gulf of white space 
between the illustration and the headline. 
See how it makes the advertisement stand 
out. Suppose it were not there. Suppose the 
space were devoted to type. The advertise- 
ment would lose much of the identity it 
possesses now and find itself practically 
buried in the large national weekly where it 
appeared. There is too much copy here for 
the space allowed. It could be shortened 
without sacrificing anything essential, and 
the shortening would make possible the use 
of a type large enough to make it easier on 
the eyes. 


An ne Greeting 


IN HARMONY 
WITH SPRING 


New fashions! New flavors! Symbolic of 

and new life is Easter. eee then. 

greeting for this day be redolent t of 

spring, rivaling in delicate hues and elusive 
ance, bey oy own flower. 

Almond Roca in portent taste. In its rare 

— —?— ATT, it typifies the exuber- 

of spring. Too unique to 

aon = original Creation—its only rela- 


include his name when ordering di- 
may arrange to take care of 
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Almond Roca 
America ° Fineck Confection 
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Monthly Digest of 


CURRENT TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


Chemistry in Industry 


§ 6 Edited by H. E. 
Howe, Published by 
mus the Chemical Founda- 


hi « tion (2 vols.) 


| U 
- 






HE amazing rapidity of the in- 

dustrial development of our na- 
tion is the direct result of scientific 
research in chemistry and physics. 
A book such as has been recently 
published by the Chemical Founda- 
tion giving a broad outline of the 
development of industries by chemi- 
cal discovery and the increased ef- 
ficiency made possible by chemical! 
control in such industries as_ the 
candy industry, makes absorbing 
reading for industrially-minded. 

Although a great many phases of 
industry are touched upon each 
chapter is written by an expert on 
the subject so that the book forms 
a series of introductions into indus- 
trial chemistry suited for the lay- 
man. A chapter by Stroud Jordan 
takes up the application of chemistry 
to the confectionery industry and 
discusses the common problems of 
candy manufacture. 

A chapter on Flavors and Per- 
fumes outlines the gradual -replace- 
ment of natural flavors by artificial 
ones and the improved methods of 
obtaining natural essences. 

If a book of this character can 


make us realize the value of chemical 
research and give us the perspective 
and vision to use the improved 
methods that research has put within 
our reach it will have been well 
worth the time devoted to its read- 


ing. 


Marzipan and Persipan 
Candies 


By J. Grossfeld. 
Deutsches Nahrungs- 
mittel Rundschau, 
1930, pages 137-141, 
147-149, 155-157, 163- 
165, 171-172. 





HE normal composition of mar- 
zipan, as required by German 
food standards and calculated from 
chemical analyses, is as follows for 
the constituents mentioned: Mois- 
ture, 17%, fat 34.3%, ash 1.65%, 
sugar (sucrose) 44.6%, the last 
three figures being based on air-dry 
marzipan containing 1% of mois- 
ture. The composition of marzipan 
candies is approximately as follows 
for the constituents mentioned: 
Moisture 9.1%, fat 15.7%, Ash 
0.76%, sugar (sucrose) 71.0%, glu- 
cose (potato starch glucose) 3.9%, 
glucose solids 3.2%, the last five fig- 
ures being based on air-dry marzi- 
pan candy containing 1% moisture. 
The composition of “persipan” 
candy (peach or apricot kernels sub- 
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stituted for almonds) is as follows 
for the constituents mentioned: 
Moisture 8.9%, fat 11.4%, sugar 
(sucrose) 76%, glucose (potato 
starch glucose) 5.4%, glucose sol- 
ids 4.4%, the last four figures being 
based on air-dry persipan. Ben- 
zoate of soda is sometimes added as 
a preservative and other fats are 
sometimes substituted for part of 
the cocoa, butter in the chocolate 
coating. Methods for detecting 
these additions are described. 


Utilization of Prunes (In- 
cluding Use in Candy) 


By E. M. Mrak. 
The Products Journal, 
Vol. 10, p. 216. 


NEW product, prune pulp or 

sieved prunes, has been devel- 
oped for the purpose of dispos- 
ing of small and off grade, but 
wholesome prunes. The product is 
beyond the experimental stage and 
is being produced and distributed by 
several factories. In addition to 
other uses the prune pulp is now be- 
ing used in certain kinds of candy. 
The Fruit Products Laboratory of 
the University of Calfornia has is- 
sued a new bulletin on the prepara- 
tion of various products from 
prunes and a copy can be had upon 
request. 
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Behavior of Certified Food 
Colors (in Candy) 


By E. J. Kessler. 
The Spice Mill, vol. 
52, p. 2314. 





N order of light-resistance the pri- 

mary certified food colors are 
rated about as follows: 

Orange I, tartrazine, ponceau, 
amaranth, napthol yellow, guinea 
green, light green S F yellowish, 
indigotine, erythrosine. The dif- 
ference in light-fastness between 
orange I, the best of the group, and 
erythrosine is considerable. The 
smaller the amount of color used, 
the less resistance it will have to 
light. Pale shades of erythrosine 
will be bleached in direct suntight 
within an hour or two. 

Amaranth and tartrazine are prac- 
tically unaffected by hard water, but 
the others are affected to varying de- 
grees, erythrosine being precipitated 
innormally hard water. Acids such 
as citric and tartaric have little if 
any influence on amaranth, ponceau, 
orange I, tartrazine, and indigotine. 
Light green S F yellowish and green 
B fade in solutions of these acids. 
Guinea green is more resistant to 
acid action, but erythrosine is pre- 
cipitated by them. 


Essential oils, generally speaking, - 


affect colors, some to a slight degree 
and others to the point of elimina- 
tion of the co'or. A table is given 
showing the effect of different essen- 
tial oils on various colors. Calcium 
and magnesium salts in hard water 
have considerab'e effect on certified 
food colors, causing formation of 
insoluble calcium and magnesium 
salts of these colors. The effect of 
hard water on various colors is de- 
scribed. Orange I is the worst of- 
fender. A mixture of ponceau and 
tartrazine was found to be more 
satisfactory in making orange and 
egg shades. 

Minta certified was found to turn 
yellow in candy made with sugar, 
water and egg albumin. The cause 
for this change is the appreciable al- 
kalinity of the egg a!bumin, which 
is sufficient to render the guinea 
green B colorless, leaving the tar- 
trazine unaffected. The original 
color is restored by addition of a 
small amount of acid. Light green 
SF yellowish is affected in a sim- 
ilar manner. There are two rem- 
tdies: one, to use a green based 
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upon indigotine certified and the 
other is to acidify with a small 
amount of citric or other fruit acid. 
Tests showed that in slightly acid 
candy the color is not affected, 
whereas in candy not neutralized the 
green fades in a short time. The 
presence of cream of tartar has no 
appreciable effect on retarding the 
fading of light green S F yellowish 
and guinea green B. 

Paste colors may be made from 
64 parts milk sugar, 28 parts gly- 
cerine and 8 parts dry color. The 
color and sugar should first be mixed 
thoroughly in the dry powdered 
form, after which the cold glycerine 
may be added. The mass should 
then be heated to a temperature of 
about 150° F., stirring continuously 
until a smooth and uniform paste 
has been produced. 





Federal Standard Grades 
for Pecans Established 
Recently 


The Peanut Jour- 
nal, vol. 10, p. 29. 





HE United States standards re- 

cently announced for unshelled 
pecans are given in full and dis- 
cussed. U.S. grade No. 1 consists 
of unshelled pecans which are fairly 
uniform in color, well sealed, dry, 
free from damage caused by stains, 
adhering hulls, or by loose hulls or 
other foreign material. The kernels 
shall be well cured, free from ran- 
cidity and from damage caused by 
shriveling, lack of development, in- 
sects, mold, discoloration or other 
means. 

U.S. grade No. 2 consists of un- 
shelled pecans which are well sealed, 
dry, and free from damage caused 
by stains, adhering hulls, or by loose 
hutls, or other foreign material. The 
kernels shall be well cured, free 
from rancidity and from damage 
caused by shriveling, insects or mold. 
Unclassified shall consist of un- 
shelled pecans which will not meet 
the requirements of U. S. No. 1 or 
U. S. No. 2. 

The size classifications for pecans 
sold in shell are given for oversize, 
large, medium and small, applying 
to both round type and long type 
pecans. A definition is also given 
for each term used in the grade 
specifications. The inspection force 
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of the Federal Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics with representa- 
tives stationed in the leading mar- 
kets stands ready to inspect ship- 
ments of pecans on the basis of 
these grades, for a nominal fee; 
and to issue certificates showing the 
result of the inspection. 


Chocolate and Candy in 
1930 


By a Works Chem- 
ist. Food Mantufac- 
ture, vol. 6, p. 10. 





bn year 1930 has given its fair 
share to the confectionery indus- 
try in the way of improvements, 
adaptations and increased manufac- 
turing efficiency. Work done by the 
Research Association (in Great 
sritain) on the fluidity of choco- 
late and the use of lecithin may 
prove very valuable, and the results 
obtained by manufacturers who have 
experimented with it have given the 
necessary stimulus for further re- 
search. Although cocoa butter is 
now at a price lower than it has been 
for many years, the prospect of 
making a coating with approxi- 
mately 29 per cent of cocoa butter 
will do much to stabilize the quality 
of the product and eliminate cheaper 
fats—a step in the right direction. 

From Austria comes the news 
that work has been carried out on 
the irradiation of chocolate with suc- 
cessful results. Apart from any 
selling stimulus which this may add 
to chocolate, it is hinted in the re- 
port of the experimenters that ir- 
radiation may have some effect on 
the tannins and those complex com- 
pounds which are the origin of the 
acridity in cocoa—a point worthy 
of note in the development of flavor 
in chocolate. 

The development of the Drayton- 
Backes automatic regu!ator for en- 
rober control gave yet another 
means of improving the product, as 
well as increasing the efficiency of 
production. The advent of the 
Velvos conche is an improvement 
of 1930 worthy of note. 

The general introduction of Cere- 
lose sugar (dextrose) on the mar- 
ket, and the work done on the use 
of this sugar in confectionery has 
been retarded owing to the abnormal 
sugar prices, but is an important ad- 
ditional string to the confectionery 
bow. 








Pears—Candying and 
Preserving 


By S. Blumenthal 
and L. Thuor. The 
Fruit Products Jour- 
nal, vol. 10, p. 112. 





EARS darken when heated in 

syrup that does not have the 
correct acidity. Acids such as citric 
should be added to the syrup in or- 
der to assist in maintaining the de- 
sired whiteness. It is very impor- 
tant for candied pears to have a 
white base upon which brilliant col- 
ors, such as red and green, may be 
dyed. A discolored pear assumes a 
dull cast when colored with certified 
dyes. 

When pears are received from the 
orchards they are either stored 
brined sodium bisulfite solution, or 
sulfured directly and stored in bar- 
rels of brine. The sulfuring treat- 
ment destroys molds and _ bacteria 
and bleaches and hardens the fruit. 
Before the pears are peeled they are 
blanched in acidulated hot water. 

Syrups should not be added in 
too great concentration at first or 
“cording” of the pear will result. 
This condition will prevent proper 
diffusion of the syrups later in the 
process. Fruits that have a higher 
moisture content should receive a 
heavier initial syrup and those fruits 
which are firmer should receive a 
lighter initial syrup. 

The peeled pears should be cov- 
ered with a 20° Baumé sugar syrup, 
brought to a boil in a steam jacketed 
kettle, heated for three minutes, and 
then transferred to tubs. This proc- 
ess should be repeated on consecu- 
tive days, increasing the density of 
the syrup to 24°, 28°, 30° and 33° 
Baumé. Then after standing about 
seven days in 33° Baumé syrup, 
raise the Baumé to 36° with corn 
syrup, bring to a boil, hold for 3 
minutes, transfer and allow to stand 
3 to 4 days. Finally raise the Baumé 
to 40° with corn syrup and allow 
the pears to remain in this final 
syrup for several weeks. 

In order to glacé the pears they 
are drained, immersed for 1 to 2 
minutes in a sugar syrup cooked to 
about 240° F., and then drained and 
dried. An analysis of candied pears 
is as follows: Water 21.0 per cent, 
protein 1.1 per cent, fat 0.65 per 


cent, carbohydrates 76.0 per cent, 
ash 1.25 per cent. 
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Peanut Ranks High in 
Mineral Elements 


By J. Geisler. The 
Peanut Journal, vol. 


10, p. 7. 


HE peanut may be classed in 

the category of foods known as 
“phosphorus bearing.” The diet of 
the American people today is on the 
whole deficient in phosphorus. The 
peanut is also fairly rich in calcium, 
another important element. It con- 
tains about the same amount of iron 
as whole milk and more iron than 


pineapples, plums, turnips, sweet 
potatoes and butter. 
The peanut also provides mag- 


nesium and sodium which are nec- 
essary to give firmness to the bone 
structure of the body and prevent 
softening of the tissues. 


Product 

By J. R. Hershey. 
The Peanut Journal, 
vol. 10, p. 2 





HE use of black walnuts for 

baking and confectionery pur- 
poses has been increasing during 
the last few years. From a nutri- 
tion standpoint this nut supplies in 
a marked degree two of the major 
elements of food in the diet, namely, 
nitrogen and calcium. It has a good 
mineral balance and is not acid 
forming in the body. Also, it does 
not undergo putrefaction and does 
not produce toxins. 

The one great difficulty in the 
development of a larger industry in 
the sale of black walnut meats is 
the recovery of the elusive meats 
from the hard partition shell. Ordi- 
nary cracking does not satisfactorily 
release the kernels, which are re- 
tained by the partitions of the hard 
shell. 

Extensive research and experi- 
menting have recently developed a 
practical and efficient hard shetled 
nut cracker which is unique and ef- 
ficient in cracking black walnuts, 
butter nuts, shell barks and other 
hardshell nuts. It is anticipated that 
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this invention will give a decided 
impetus to the marketing of black 
walnut meats. 


Gum Thickeners and Emul. 
sifiers for Flavors 
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By H. Bennett. The 
Fruit Produc ts i= 
nal, vol. 10, p. & 
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F' YRMULAS are given for pre- 
paring emulsion of orange and 
lemon oil which are suitable for use 
as flavors in candy. ‘These emul- 
sions can be prepared by either a 
hot or a cold method. “Emulsone 
A,” a white, odorless, tasteless pow- 
der, is used as an emulsifying agent 
to stabilize the emulsions. 

The formulas given can be used 
for preparing any emulsion flavor 
by substituting other oils or com- 
binations of oils for lemon or orange 
oii. Emulsions made with 50 per 
cent of some oils are so thick that 
they will scarcely flow. The viscosity 
of a weak oil emulsion may be in- 
creased by mixing some cottonseed 
or other edible oil with the flavor 
oil used, before emulsification. 


Improved Milk Dryer 


By H.B. Cronshaw 
Food Manufacture, 


vol. 6, p. 3. 





J E. NYROP of Copenhagen, 
e Denmark, describes a new form 
of film dryer for milk which con- 
sists of a rapidly rotating chamber 
or pipe into which the milk is intro- 
duced. By means of centrifugal 
force the product is spread as a film 
over the walls of the chamber and 
hot air is passed through a chamber 
without itself taking up a rotatory 
movement (or rotating in the oppo- 
site direction). A high velocity be- 
tween the current and the surface is 
thereby obtained, and the evapora- 
tion takes place in a short time at 
a very low temperature, although the 
temperature of the air current may 
be high. (It should be possible by 
this method to produce dried milk 
approaching still more closely im 
flavor to the original milk—Editor.) 
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Technical Progress in the 
Confectionery Industry 
During 1930 


Food Industries, 
Vol. 3, p. 12. 


HE past year has been marked 
by the appearance of consider- 
able equipment for reducing labor, 
increasing production and giving 
better control over manufacturing 
operations. The greater part of 
this new equipment emphasizes pro- 
duction on a large-scale basis. 
Perfection of transparent mois- 
ture-proof packaging material dur- 
ing late 1929 and early 1930 has al- 
most revolutionized packaging of 
confectionery during the past year. 
The cost of this material has been so 
greatly reduced and its quality so im- 
proved that it is now in quite gen- 
eral use, whereas a year or so ago 
only the luxury type of confection- 
ery was packaged in it. These de- 
velopments show that confectionery 
made marked progress during the 
year toward being universally rec- 
ognized by its producers, merchan- 
disers and consumers as a_ food 
worthy of all the care and consid- 
eration that other foods receive in 
connection with their production 
merchandising. 


What the Last Census of 


Manufactures Tells of Food: 


Production (Confectionery 
and Chocolate) 


Food Industries, 


Vol. 3, p. 4 


HIS is a preliminary report of 
the last United States Census of 
manufactures which has just been 
released. It is subject to some revi- 
sion before the final report is issued. 
The following figures refer to the 
confectionery industry in 1929; the 
number of establishments was 1925, 
a0.9% increase over 1927 ; the num- 
ber of wage earners was 62,633, a 
decrease of 0.8% from 1927 ; wages 
amounted to $55,646,006, a de- 
crease of 2.3% from 1927; cost of 
materials was $213,009,107 (not 
comparable with 1927); the total 
value of products was $388,708,398, 
adecrease of 0.8% from 1927 ; value 
added by manufacture was $175,- 
669.291 (not comparable with 


1927) ; and ratio of cost of raw ma- 
terials to total value of products was 
48% as compared with 55.8% for 


1927, 
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The following figures refer to 
chocolate and cocoa products in 
1929; number of establishments 58, 
a numerical decrease of 11 from 
1927; number of wage earners 
6,259, a decrease of 2.6% from 
1927 ; wages $7,879,195, an increase 
of 74% over 1927; cost of mate- 
rials $80,673,234, a decrease of 
10.8% from 1927; total value of 
products $120,761,245 (chocolate 
coatings $49,864,589), a decrease of 
1.6% from 1927; value added by 
manufacture $40,088,011, an_ in- 
crease of 24.1% over 1927; ratio of 
cost of raw materials to total value 
of products 67.0%, as compared 
with 73.8% for 1927. 

Imports of “candy and confec- 
tionery” into the United States in 
1929 were valued at $1,012,000 as 
compared with $976,000 in 1928. 
Exports of confectionery from the 
United States in 1929 were valued 
at $2,675,000, as compared with 
$2,766,000 in 1928. 


Scientific Advances in the 
English Candy Industry 


By Thomas Macara. 
The Confectioners’ 
Union (British), Vol. 
43, p. 5. 


HE Director of the English Co- 
coa, Chocolate and Sugar Con- 
fectionery Research Association dis- 
cusses the problems of the candy in- 
dustry which have been investigated 
by the Association. The “graying” 
of chocolate was one of the first 
problems undertaken. The princi- 
ples underlying “graying” (“fat 
bloom”) were discovered and it is 
claimed that methods have been de- 
veloped for its prevention (this in- 
formation has not been published 
and has been circulated only among 
members of the Association). 
“Sugar bloom” was also investi- 
gated and, as a fesult of the discov- 
eries of the Research Association, 
manufacturers circulated among re- 
tailers a pamphlet on “Care of 
Chocolate,” describing how this de- 
fect is caused by atmospheric hu- 
midity and indicating means of pre- 
vention. It was found that an at- 
mosphere with a relative humidity of 
about 85% could penetrate a card- 
board box without giving any indi- 
cation of dampness on the box itself, 
although the chocolate coating of 
the candy inside would be found to 
be quite damp. The moisture thus 
absorbed by the surface layer of the 
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chocolate dissolved some of the 
sugar in the chocolate, giving rise to 
a syrupy layer which dried out as 
soon as the box was removed to a 
drier atmosphere, leaving a film of 
fine crystals of sugar (“sugar 
bloom’’ ). 

Means of controlling the cocoa 
moth have been investigated. Both 
the moths and the larvae can crawl 
through very small crevices. Boxes 
and other packages may therefore 
become infested at any period from 
the time the goods are manufac- 
tured until they reach the consumer. 
The Association has just issued a 
report giving the latest information 
on the subject of prevention. Other 
problems investigated by the Asso- 
ciation are granulation and sticki- 
ness in confectionery, the chemical 
and physical principles underlying 
such processes as the manufacture 
of fondant and creams, and the de- 
fect known as “spotting” of fon- 
dants. Attention is also to be given 
to such raw materials as gelatin and 
starch. One of the principal needs 
is to educate retailers regarding 
proper methods of handling candy, 
especially with respect to tempera- 
ture and humidity conditions. 


The Show Window 
Package 


By Waldon Fawceti. 
The Spice Mill, Vol. 
52, p. 2262. 


ARIATIONS of the trans- 

parent package are multiplying 
constantly and it is being applied to 
a continually increasing number of 
commodities. In the case of some 
commodities (including certain can- 
dies) the action of light is detrimen- 
tal when the product is placed 
directly in a transparent container 
or in a container with a transparent 
window; various detrimental 
changes, including fading of colors, 
may result. In some cases this 
situation has been met by the use 
of the “shuttered window,” the shut- 
ter being a flap of the standard car- 
ton stock which may be readily lifted 
to disclose a transparent pane be- 
neath through which the product 
may be viewed, the shutter being 
then restored to its place. 

The development of colored sheets 
of transparent cellulose suggests 
that here is a medium to defy the 
dangerous chemical elements in sun- 
light quite as effectively as the col- 
ored glass of jars and bottles. 
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Birth Stone: Ruby 
Saturdays 


EVENTS 








| World's Dairy Congress opens, 


Monthly meeting, Retail 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Confectioners’ Association, 


If your plant hasn't been fumigated by now you can 
expect a fine lot of moths to hatch out within the 
next sixty days. 


Monthly meeting, Wolverine Candy Club, Hotel Norton, 
Detroit, Mich, 


Independence Day. 


Meeting directors, Fruit Flavor Association, 


Boston, Mass. 


Annual three-da 
Association, 


Syrups 


convention, National Retail Grocers’ 
ilwaukee, Wis 


Now is the time to prsh summer packages and summer 
candies, 


Monthly board of directors’ meeting, California Walnut 
Growers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Monthly meeting, ng Pacific Nut Growers’ Coopera- 
tive, Dundee, Oregon 


| Thanksgiving and Christmas sample boxes should be out 


now—and orders secured. 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
(July 14 to 17).—Annual three-day gathering, Na- 
tional Qonfectionery Salesman’s Association at 
Windsor, Canada. 


Annual convention. Sorthern Wholesale Confectioners’ 
Association, Hotel Ansley. Atlanta, a, days 
only).—Monthly meeting, Diligence Club, Reading, Pa. 


Manu- 
New 


and Chocolate 
otel Pennsylvania, 


Monthly meetine, Confectione 
fecturers of N. Y. State, 
York City. 


| Last day Copenhagen Dairy Congress, 


New packages for the fall season should be well ad- 
vanced by now 


Tips on window displays will help your dealers sel) 
more summer goods. There's a big job for your sales 


This is a good time for yorr semi-annual housecleaning, 
inspection and overhauling of machinery, etc. 


You'll have a good chance to clean all your stock when 


the factory is closed down for vacation. 


Monthly meeting, Candy Executives and Allied Indvs- 
tries Club, New York City. 


Monthly meeting, Candy Square Club, Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City. 


Oh, yes! 


Have you planned for Fall, Labor Day, Sweetest Day, 
Thanksgiving and others? 


How about that sanitation survey? 
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Are your moths hatching nicely? Too bad you didn't 


fumigate! 


Meeting directors, Fruit & Flavor Syrups Association, 
Boston, Mass. 


Monthly meeting. Retail Confectioners’ Association, 


Philadelphia, 


Monthly meeting, Wolverine Candy Club, Hotel Norton 
Detroit, Mich. 


Be sure to have your fall packages out by the end of 
this month so they'll be ready for September sales. 


Monthly meeting, North Pacific Nut Growers’ Co- 


operative, Dundee, Ore. 


Monthly board of directors meeting, California Walnut 
Growers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Get Christmas orders in early. Give the factory time 
to turn out goods in the right way. 


Monthly meeting, Diligence Club, Reading, Pa. 
Monthly meeting, Confectionery & Chocolate Manufac- 


turers of New York State, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 


Now’s the time to start selling goods at a profit.— 
They've been selling long enough at cost—or less. 


Monthly meeting, Candy Executives & Allied Industries 
ub, New York City, 


Monthly ye Candy Square Club, Hotel McAlpin, 
New York Cit 


Monthly meeting, The Anthracite Club of Pennsylvania. 


(one week). 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Courtesy Printers Ink Monthly 


Candy Sample Room on Wheels 


a LITTLE store on wheels” 
A might be a good name for 
this truck which is being 
used by Henry Heide, Inc., manu- 
facturer of candy specialties, in call- 
ing on jobbers. Instead of carrying 
his samples into the jobber’s office, 
the Heide salesman using the truck 
invite Mr. Jobber outside where by 
a mere push of a button he can 
transform what does not look very 
different from an ordinary truck 
into a small store. At the push of 
the button, the sides and roof of the 
truck expand as shown in the pic- 
tures, making a room interior which 
has been fitted up so that all the 
items in the Heide line are attrac- 
tively displayed. 

The interior of the truck contains 
counters as found in a candy store, 
on which Heide candies are arranged 
for the jobber’s inspection. In the 
back a mirrored background is 
lighted so that the candies are re- 
vealed in a particularly pleasing set- 
ting. Other furnishings include a 


desk and chairs for the visitors. A 
center aisle into which the sides of 
the truck slide when closed provides 
the space for the visitors to move 
about in it. A cooling and heating ar- 
rangement is also included in the 
features of this store. 

Salesmen who so far have used 
the truck have found a great deal 
of interest in it on the part of job- 
bers who often call in the retailers 
in their territory to see this novel 
display. With jobbers also asking 
to have the truck driven down their 
street in the evening so that the job- 
ber’s family and friends may have 
a look, the Heide salesman may find 
himself putting in as many as eight- 
een hours a day. 

At present the truck is being used 
in Pennsylvania territory, returning 
to New York for servicing on oc- 
casion. It has proved its value not 
only as a novelty that attracts atten- 
tion, but also makes it possible for 
the salesman to show every item in 
his line and give pointers on display. 


Making the Right Weather for Candy Making 
(Continued from page 30) 


intermittent expansion and contrac- 
tion. No relative humidity value 
should rise above 75 per cent because 
of the absorbing power of some 
chocolates for moisture. Sugar ab- 
sorbs moisture above that relative 
humidity also, but as a rule hard 
candies are stored in glass air-tight 
containers incapable of air transfer. 
However, if the air in the jars con- 
tains much moisture taken from the 
candy itself, its relative humidity 
will naturally be high and even 
slight drops in dry bulb temperatures 
may go below the dew point of the 


confined air. This gives damp sur- 
faces inside and may cause sticky 
hard candy. This is largely con- 
trolled by cooking and by packing 
in air of low moisture content. 

If the low temperature storage is 
used, tempering rooms must be sup- 
plied so that the candy may warm 
up slowly and not cause dew forma- 
tion and ultimate spoilage. 

One of the biggest features of re- 
frigeration in candy plants is the cir- 
culation into the working rooms of 
air which has been cleaned and made 
moist. The occupants of these rooms 
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oftimes number several scores, but 
each obtains a plentiful supply of 
healthful, controlled weather regard- 
less of the season, climate, or out- 
side conditions. They are assured 
of fresh air at constant temperature 
by the automatic control devices 
which regulate and mix heat from 
steam coils with cool air from the 
refrigerating plant. Should a room 
have to be maintained at a tempera- 
ture somewhat lower than that af- 
fording bodily comfort, the dress is 
modified to suit, and if necessary 
electric radiator units are furnished 
to supply warmth to those not active 
enough to remain comfortable. 
These rooms are a credit to heating 
and ventilating science. Tempera- 
ture records over long periods will 
prove that only under unusual con- 
ditions does the fluctuation amount 
to more than a degree, plus or 
minus. To obtain this even tem- 
perature proper insulation is neces- 
sary, and present day building de- 
sign supplies it. No heat, water, or 
steam leakages can go long un- 
checked without leaving their mark 
on the chart, provided recording hy- 
drometers are conveniently located. 

The effect of science upon an old 
industry can be readily discerned 
should one make a contrast of the 
1930 candy plant with that of 1905 
or even 1915. The strides made are 
remarkable, and no end is yet in 
sight. Obsolescence is rapid with 
a scientific industry. Industry ex- 
pands overnight on the basis of the 
simplest chemical or physical princi- 
ple properly applied, and such has 
been the case of applied artificial re- 
frigeration in confectionery manu- 
facture. The scientist, whether he 
be mechanical, thermal, chemical or 
electrical engineer, biochemist or 
doctor of medicine, is leaving indel- 
ible impressions in the realm of food 
production. 


Uniform Cost Accounting Pro- 
motes Industrial Stability 


(Continued from page 43) 

but were met with a lack of co-oper- 
ation and response and to say the 
least we became discouraged. 

While we have already spent sev- 
eral thousand of dollars in our ef- 
forts to serve your industry without 
any financial return whatever, we 
are willing at any time that the man- 
ufacturing confectioners feel that 
they are ready to engage in a pro- 
gram of this kind, to lend our efforts 
to make it successful and profitable. 





THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


TRADE MARKS 
for 
Registration 


THe following list of trade-marks 

published in the Patent Office 
Gasette for the past month, prior to 
registration, is reported to The Man- 
ufacturing Confectioner Publishing 
Co., by Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers, 
Woodward Building, Washington, 
Bt. 

Manufacturers and dealers in can- 
dies, confectionery and baking prod- 
ucts who feel that they would be 
damaged by the registration of any 
of these marks are permitted by law 
to file within thirty days after pub- 
lication of the marks a formal notice 


of opposition. 


NEW YORKERS, Paul H. Raymer, 
doing business as The New Yorkers Com- 
pany, New York, chewing gum. Use 
claimed since October, 1925. 

BIG HORN, The Inter-State Grocery 
Company, Joplin, Mo., shelled popcorn, 
shelled nuts, candy. Use claimed since 
1927. 

GLE, G L E Candy Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., candy. Use claimed since Decem- 
ber 1, 1930. 

PEACH POP, Tom Houston Frosted 
Foods, Inc., Columbus, Ga., frozen con- 
fection. Use claimed since January 3), 
1931. 

HAPPY JACK, J. Hungerford Smith 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., coating material 
for ice cream confections made from 
vegetable fat. Use claimed since April 
4, 1931. 

DRUMSTICK, I. C. Parker, Fort 
Worth, Tex., ice cream confection. Use 
claimed since March 11, 1931. 

LADY BELL’S, T. A. Faulds Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass., food product for use 
of bakers, and other suitable ingredients 
for use in producing a variety of cakes. 
Use claimed since January 26, 1925. 

CHEERIO, The Vonieff-Drayer Com- 
pany, Baltimore, Md., candies and as- 
sorted cakes. Use claimed since August, 
1930. 

LUCKY PENNY, Orbit Listerated 
Gum Company, Chicago, Ill, chewing 
gum. Use claimed since April 22, 1931. 

CLIFTON, The Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, marshmal- 
low creme, popcorn. Use claimed since 
1885. 

DUTCHLAND, Fred F. Field Hol- 
steins Dutchland Farms Trustees, Brock- 
ton, Mass., ice cream. Use claimed since 
1903. 

JM and shield design, John Mulhern 
Company, San Francisco, Calif., nuts, 
glace fruits. Use claimed since October 
7, 1929. 

PUTMAN, The Robert Putman Can- 
dy Co., Cincinnati, O., candies. Use 
claimed since April 8, 1893. 

Blue and yellow design, California 
Packing Corp., San Francisco, Calif., 
cookies, candies. Use claimed since April 
25, 1930. 





HAMMERED, 
Food Company, 
cuits. Use claimed since 
1931. 

GADGET ROLL, 
Albert Lea, Minn., pastry. 
since March 1, 1931. 

MOSSELPROM, Amtorg 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
Use claimed since January, 1925. 

BANANA CIRCLE, Tom Houston 
Frosted Foods, Inc., Columbus, Ga., froz- 
en confection. Use claimed since Janu- 
ary 30, 1931. 

HAPPY JACK LOLLYPOP COAT- 
ING, J. Hungerford Smith Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., coating material for ice cream 
confections made from vegetable fats 
Use claimed since April 4, 1931. 

SCHRAUTH’S DUTCHESS, J. 
Schrauth’s Sons, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., ice cream. Use claimed since March 
1, 1931. 

GRAN DEE, F. H. Roberts Company, 
Boston, Mass., chocolates. Use claimed 
since May 3, 1931. 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT! National 
Features, Inc., Boston, Mass., candy. Use 
claimed since May 13, 1931. 

CHAPPIES, Candy Kitchens, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., candy. Use claimed since 
March 4, 1931. 

MRS. STARD’S, New Standard Bak- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., cakes. 
Use claimed since February 6, 1931. 

VIOLET LIFE SAVERS and design, 
Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y., 
candy. Use claimed since July, 1925. 

CINNAMON LIFE SAVERS and 
design, Live Savers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N. Y., candy. Use claimed since July, 
1920. 

LICORICE LIFE SAVERS and de- 
sign, Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. 
Y., candy. Use claimed since February, 
1919. 

PEPOMINT LIFE SAVERS and 
design, Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N. Y., candy. Use claimed since June, 
1914. 

CLOVE LIFE SAVERS and design 
Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y., 
candy. Use claimed since May, 1915. 

WINTOGREEN LIFE SAVERS and 
design, Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, 
N. Y., candy. Use claimed since 1914. 


Johnson Educator 
Cambridge, Mass., bis- 
January 22, 


Lowell E. Cadd, 
Use claimed 


Trading 
candy. 


ZOYA’S, Zoya Matzka, Rye Hill, 
Monroe, N. Y., candy and pastries. Use 
claimed since March 14, 1930. 

SORDILLO, Joseph Louis Sordillo, 
doing business as Sordillo Candy Co,, 
Baltimore, Md., candy. Use claimed since 
April 23, 1929. 

MILK-E-PAK, S & S Cone Corp, 
New York, N. Y., ice cream sandwich } 
wafers. Use claimed since April 15, 
1930. 

COLD SNAP, Cold Snap, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., frozen confection. Use 
claimed since March 26, 1930. 

HETHO-FLAKE, Ronald Hilton Mar- 
tin, doing business as Martin Baking Co, 
Lubbock, Tex., bread, crackers, etc., and @ 
material for making bread, crackers. Use 7 
claimed since March 25, 1931. 

PEPSIN, Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company, § 
Chicago, IIl., chewing gum. Use claimed? 
since April 22, 1931. 

Scale and pestle design, Wm. Wrigley 
Jr. Company, Chicago, Ill., chewing gum, 
Use claimed since April 22, 1931. 

Two elfin figures, Orbit Lis‘erated 
Gum Company, Chicago, IIl., chewing 
gum. Use claimed since April 22, 1931, 

PI-STOK, H. A. Johnson Company, 
Boston, Mass., pie and pastry — fill:ngs. 9 
Use claimed since 1890. 

O’KAY, Jerome F. Glasser, Cicero, 
Ill., ice cream and frozen confections, 
Use claimed since September 1, 1930. 

MILK-FROST, W. S. MacGillivray, 
San Antonio, Tex., frozen confection, 
Use claimed since April 4, 1900. 

HONEY (CHEW) DELIGHT CAN- 
DY, George D. Leocopoulos, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., candy. Use claimed since 
December 10, 1930. 

KOOKIKID, The Rochester Bread 
Company, Rochester, Minn., cookies. Use 
claimed since April 1, 1931 F 

UNCLE DON, Pure Candy Kitchen, 
Inc.. New York, N. Y., chocolate. Use 
claimed since April 22, 1931. 

POPEYE, BLOW ME DOWN, EL 
mer Candy Co., Inc., New Orleans, La, 
candy. Use claimed since April 30, 1931. 

CHAMPAGNE, Dilling & Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., candies. Use claimed 
since April, 1895. 

PERKY, Candy Kitchens, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., candy. Use claimed since April 7 

931. 


1, 


Sales and factory staff of Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc., Buffalo, New 
York, who recently held a convention in Buffalo. 
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